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CHAPTER^^^ 

India and the 

The principal intention and purpose of the fol- 
owing pages is to illustrate and emphasize the 
>oint that India's freedom is not only an impera- 
ive necessity, absolutely speaking, but that it 
hould constitute an integral part of the war 
trategy and the peace plans of the United 
Nations. I want to emphasize and impress the 
dew-point that it is an indispensable preliminary 
0 post-war world reconstruction on a satisfactory 
.nd enduring basis. To the foreigner the pro- 
>lem of India is a maze of complexities in which 
ainorities, special interests, internal differences 
ud so on form an endless, confusing and incoher- 
nt procession. But it will be clear on a little 
ieeper consideration that most, if not all, of these 
omplexities and difficulties are the interested 
>ropagandist's fantasies and given a will on one 
ide and good-will on the other they will dissipate 
,nd dissolve like mist before sunshine. 

In considering the problem of India we must 
onsider it in relation to the general situation ap- 
lertaining to the war, which is still too much with 
iS now and overshadows and overwhelms every- 
Ihng else at the present moment. Victory, full 
nd unqualified, in that war for the United Na- 
ions and the extinction of the Axis totalitarian- 
jm, both in Europe and Asia; as a military creed 
s well as the basis of a new “ World Order " are 
f paramount importance. This proposition is 
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accepted in all parts of the world “ 
yearning for f reedomis prevalent, m which the hg^_ 
of liberty shines undimmed and which ^1?P 
ciate the consideration that a contrary P°sifio 
would entail the reversion of the world a whole 
to a state of semi-elemental barbarism. The Axis 
nations may KFandiloquently proclaiin tiieu ^ 
armrand™pelcl obiect|ies^^^^^ 

-urhQt thev call a " World Order and ol cu 
nrosoerity spheres.” But that these terms aie 
^evo^d o/any significance which can hearten meii 
md inspire in them hope of a bright futuie, 
ire mere nomenclature designed either to ^npe the 
rnwary and the gullible who may stdl exist any 
4here in the world or to force others who ar e 
helpless and down-trodden into acceptance o 
political philosophy, in the rejection of which tli y 
Save no choice or from which they have no escape 
is not only amply borne out by haid 
but supported by incontestable evidence. A large 
srctiomof the peV^ in three continents has too 
distressing an experience of Hitler and his 
ances, of Nippon and Company and their sweet 
inises to be imposed upon by anything they Pj^it 
forward as their aims. The allurements of tire 
Axis New Order and of the East Asia Co-prosiper- 
itv Sphere adumbrated by Japan are, thererorej 
overwhelmingly rejected as veritable spider s 
webs. They will increasingly be abhorred as tnc 
war draws to its inevitable climax, since tliev 
involve grave peril to humanity’s progres^s and 
civilization. Finally to prevent German Nazisir 
and Japanese militarism from achieving 
hearts’ desires and thus forcing the world to 
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recede some centuries behind the dork- „ 

imperative undeniable desideratum. Beforf tin's 
need all other considerations and controvei^ef 
should pale into nisigniflcance, and it is a nspH 
which will have to be pursued relentlessly till 

; w?ds^ '' Conference aftelll 

|, But the Allied Nations, which have set them 
. selves resolutely to the task of the extinction of 

^ Hvf themselves the quef 

j tion what can we oppose to the New Order so 
. flamboyantly proclaimed by the Axiq -nm-fni:. 

^ which will successfully mobilize and cSli?; 

] international public opinion against them both 
.physically and morally ? Is il^nough to %pose 
'n.} the merely negative idea that the Axis New 
been allowed to be established 
will involve the extinction of the torch of hmnan 
freedom and the obliteration of all the ideals of 

-Sfd^xllfedt considers „ob?e 

^ancl exalted ? To a certain extent, but to a cer- 
^tam extent only, it may be helpful if it is per- 

of the Axis IS in itself the sole and nre- 
^emment objective of the Allies. But while it mav 

public opinion in “h^ 
^present and immediate future, it siniplv cannot 
^mpply the whole of the moral and psycho^S 

'demands' even now 

argument alone cannot cover up 

^itl New Order is inherent 

^vitJi and fcfi which it has been rejected over- 

withw^Twlf'n be the whole argument 

vjth which the Axis propagandistic efforts can be 
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countered. Rightly did Mr. Churchill lUciintS-i^^ 
that the present war is not merely a war betwee:|. 
nations as the last war. It is more of a revolt!,, 
tion than a war, he pointed out: “ A revolutioT!. 
ary war waged hy Hitler and his totalitarian 
machine against all other nations and the 
world in which we have lived so as to make ther^j 
military, political and economic satelites in ^ 
totalitarian world empire/' It is basically anq 
principally a war between two ideas and ideai-s^ 
two systems of political philosophy, two ways o 
life. For victory therein, those who stand for tn 
democratic system and the democratic way of lif 
must do everything to demonstrate that it i 
superior and better in its scope and content an< 
more heneficiail in its results than the Fascist aHi 
the Nazi systems with their supreme contempt f < 
human freedom and individual rights. It i 
essential that something decisively positive, some 
thing unambiguously purposeful, clearly adequate 
effective and inherently attractive and morail 
grand should be opposed to them so that detests 
tion for the totalitarian conception of thing^ 
already great over wide territories, will be maxi 
mized and the moral indignation of the woil 
against Nazi and Japanese rapacities will lead li 
a full realization, by contrast, of the democrati 
ideal and way of living. 

The war, as I said, must be won and the Ax; 
partners laid by the heels at the earliest possib 
moment. But if there is one factor more impo; 
tant and essential than this, it is the winning 1 
the peace, the laying down of the foundations ofl 
democratic World Order, in contradistincticn fl 
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' Axis World Order,” in which political free- 
for small as well as' big nations will be 
^red, economic disparities among people and 
-^^pomic inequalities among countries will be 
out as much as possible, social justice will 
and man will be able to speak to man as 
as nation to nation not in a spirit of inferiority 
L 5tiperiority, dependence or hegemony, but each 
lY&on and each nation can function as entities 
I'j^^tributing individually to the sum total of 
L^^an happiness. We do not want the predomi- 
l of any particular ‘ ism ' but we must strive 
(j. the common ' ism ' of humanity and human 
]^ppiness and human progress. It is possible 
all this may sound fantastic and utopian 
though the ideal may be accepted, the hurdles 
' tbe way may prove insurmountable. There are 
l^eed long-standing prejudices, old-time pre- 
^ssessions, established modes of thought and life 
■;pong nations and their leaders which have to be 
^^efcome before the picture set out can take real 
^ape. But let it not be forgotten that men have 
^en ceaselessly striving towards these very ends 
trough the centuries. They have fought _wars, 
icrificed themselves in thousands and millions 
>r attaining these lofty ends and aims. If there 
ive been disappointments and failures, and if 
?-day we are as far as ever before from attaining 
le conditions in which these ideals are traiislat- 
•i into practice, that is attributable partly to the 
dfishness of the few who had been in charge of 
len’s affairs everywhere and partly to the fact 
lat mankind itself as a whole is not yet sufficiently 
(Gveloped and advanced in its moral stature to 
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enjoy the fruits of those ideals, though it is conti- 
nuously impressed by their ennobling character. 

The termination of the present war may also 
witness such disappointments and failures — we 
already hear of vital differences between war-time 
allies like Britain and U.S.A. and Russia. But 
their extensiveness can be minimized and the world 
taken many steps along the road to the realization 
of man's hopes if those who are now in charge of 
the destinies and policies of nations do not allow 
narrow-minded prejudices, personal or class or 
national ambitions to predominate over human- 
ity's vital interests and to swamp them. They 
should be unambiguously clear in their mind as to 
what it is they are striving for and what it is the 
world is anxious for. Humanity is anxious for 
ueace and not war : that proposition is incontest- 
ible. It is not anxious, however, for a condi- 
;ion of technical wariessness coupled with the 
continuance of a state of inequality among 
nations, freedomlessness for certain countries, 
superior and inferior nations and superior and 
inferior races of men, in short, the perpetuation of 
the status quo. A peace settlement in which this 
state of affairs will not cease to be will be as bad 
as, if not worse than, a state of, war and conflict 
and decimation. It will be as bad as that 
because it is a state of affairs which inheres a per- 
petual potential danger of war and, what is 
worse from certain points of view, a perpetual 
state of dissatisfaction, incipient revolution, and 
psychological unsettlement among large sections 
of the world's population, which render the term 
‘ peace ' a mockery. It is, therefore, essential to 
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be clear in our minds what we are striving for 
and what are the conditions necessary for success 
in such striving. We must be resolutely opposed 
to war and not merely strive in vain for what may 
prove to be a peaceless peace. ^ 

If the leaders of the United Nations like President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill andM. Stalin fail to rise to 
jxpectations in this regard, it will be a catastrophe 
ivhich will have incalculably deleterious conse- 
quences, which should, therefore, be scrupulously 
ivoided, if necessary, by the public opinion, the 
roice of the common people of these countries 
isserting itself with all the strength that it can 
nuster. If the leaders of nations refuse to appre- 
:iate these all-important, vital considerations that 
;he situation pipents before them, they will be 
:ommitting a crime on humanity for which there 
:an be precious little penitence or possibility of 
condonation by the present or the future genera- 
ions. 

The imperative and insistent questions that 
irise in this connection were never more emphati- 
cally and unambiguously asked than by Mr. 
A^endell Willkie, who, sometime before his recent 
mfortunate death, undertook a tour of the Middle 
Hast and China at the instance of President 
!loosevelt. Plow shall we determine what we 
vant to win in the next peace ? And how shall 
ve prepare to win it during the war,*' he asked in 
:he course of an article in the New York Herald 
Forum later incorporated in his now-famous book 
'One World,’* The questions were addressed 
uainly ta those who maintained that the fighting 
)f the war must be Left exclusively to experts and 
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that laymen should not dabble in matters involv- 
ing high military strategy. Undoubtedly, warfare 
in modern, as much as in ancient, times is the 
concern principally of strategists and commanders. 
But if wars are planned and fought by experts, 
war and peace are made by politicians and laymen 
and, therefore, it follows as a self-evident factor 
that the coming peace will necessarily be formulat- 
ed by laymen. It is indubitable that the prin- 
ciples on which the foundations of peace can be 
securely laid will be conditional on the prior 
victory in war of the United Nations — a victory 
which they are fast winning to all intents and 
purposes. The implications of this fundamental, 
ilmost elementary-looking, proposition, however, 
involve automatically the acceptance of the in- 
3vitable conclusion that the greatest possible care, 
attention and thought will have to be devoted to 
the evolution of those principles. It must be 
remembered constantly and continuously that the 
‘ war to end war ' which was the description given 
to the 1914—18 armageddon, actually turned out 
to be a war for the outbreak of another war on a 
vaster scale, that it was the insufferable blunder- 
ings of politicians, the cupidity of narrow-minded 
nationalists, the regrettable absence of a broad 
vision and a big heart in those who had to imple- 
ment the Versailles Peace Treaty, as well as the 
callous disregard in practice of the high and noble 
objectives, which should have been unerringly and 
undeviatingly adhered to by those who had the 
management of international assemblies like the 
League of Nations in their hands, that* were re- 
sponsible for the rise of the phenomenon of Dictator 
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Hitler and liis maniacal pursuit of territorial 
aggrandizements and in human racial vendettas 
now happily brought to a standstill. Those who 
fought and won World War No, I sacrificed precious 
lives for the sake of exceptionable ideals. But those 
who made the peace and administered it had little 
compunction in literally transforming those very 
sacrifices into footholds for the realization of per- 
sonal or national ambitions and had callously per- 
mitted things to deteriorate to a level where 
jmmanity is constrained to pass through the gruel- 
ling and horrible experiences of the present World 
War No. II. 

The fact was that among the European states- 
men, during the period following the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles, robust idealism and earnest 
and purposeful broadmindedness were but skin- 
deep. They accepted the principle of and helped 
to establish the League of Nations ; but they 
failed to discover the key to the secret of its 
successful functioning. They had .an indistinct 
vision of an international order for which they 
aspired but they allowed the immediate and 
more alluring prospects of national security to 
obscure and obliterate even that vision. They 
had vague and ill-digested notions of a world order 
based on collective security, international peace 
and disarmament. But in actual practice the ideal 
of collective security degenerated into an anxious 
hugging of the narrow conception of national 
security ; international, peace deteriorated into a 
process of buying time and again a humiliating 
peace at the hands of recalcitrants like Hitler who 
never made a feti.sh of peace but feverishly prepar- 
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ed for war ; and disarmament meant nothing more 
than vindictive deprivation of armaments of the 
vanquished nations to the point of making them 
utterly desperate and forcing them to indulge in 
clandestine rearmament, which ultimately found 
the victors napping and caught them in its deadly 
coils. It was all a despicable history of historical 
opportunities missed, misused or abused. 

All these are now admitted to be profound and 
large-scale blunders which European statesmen 
posing as leaders of a ‘ New Order’ committed, 
some consciously and others unconsciously. But 
propably it is not entirely their fault if they com- 
mitted them. After all they were, to a large extent, 
the instruments of the national will and public 
opinion of the countries which they represented 
ind the national will and public opinion of 
European nations in the third and fourth decades 
of the present century were not adequately deve- 
loped to appreciate the far-reaching significance of 
and the need, for high principles on which the 
superstructure of a true international order ought 
to be constructed. The idea of international 
co-operation and sacrifice of something of national 
sovereignty for achieving it implicit in the League 
of Nations was beyond the understanding of the 
common man or even of the common run of states- 
men, and, therefore, it was in effect much in 
advmce of the times in which it originated. The 
instinct prone to international peace and collective 
security was there; but the will and the rnoraJ 
capacity necessary to enforce its implementation 
were lacking. The League of Nations, therefore be- 
came R striicture in stone disembodied of its moving 
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and guiding spirit. Herein we have the clearest 
sible explan ation of both the cause of its failure and 
of the effect of that failure in the thunderous out- 
break of, the present armageddon. Now again the 
present war has stirred men’s moral and spiritual 
consciences to their depths and among the political 
philosophers and thinkers in Britain, America and 
the European countries a widespread appreciation 
IS prevalent of the pre-eminent need for resuscitat 
ing the League of Nations’ ideal. But while the 
oolitical philosopher i.s wide-awake, the politician 
hay again prove to be the fly in the ointment It 
s the one grave danger to be guarded against in 
;he winning of the peace. 

Xhe incaj^tiicity of the European statesmen to live 
*ip to the ideals which inspired the League's forma- 
.lon was tliG mam cause for the debacle that over-- 
•Ook that Lody. Hut it was not the sole cause for 
die lurfortiiiiate result. European nations like 
pntaiii, Fi cince and Russia, which held a dominant 
position in the League’s counsels and in the 
lirection of its affairs, showed little disposi- 
ion to transform it into a really comprehensive 
Voiid organisation. That would have meant a. 
hallenge to their conception of national glory and 
hey would not have it To the Asiatic and, 
\frican countries in particular, the League repre- 
sented a mere idea and a vague one at that ; it was. 
^.0 them an institution in the fortunes of which 
ghey could claim very little share and in the 
functioning of which they evince precious little- 
^iffective interest, except as contributors to its 
finances or as appendages of one or other of the.- 
>ig European nations. India has been, for pur- 
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poses of outward form, an original member of the 
League of Nations ; so also is China. But para- 
doxically enough an original member of the League 
like India is in reality only a ' subordinate ' member 
of the British Empire and, therefore, incapacitated 
from making any independent decision or taking 
an independent line of her own. India's represen- 
tatives to the League of Nations Assembly were 
the nominees of the Secretary of State for India 
and the British Government and their function in 
League meetings was more or less confined to rais- 
ing their hands in support of Britain's point of 
view whenever fundamental questions came up for 
review or discussion. The international position 
accorded to India, even when she was recognized as 
an original member of the League, was thus wholly 
inconsistent with her internal political status of 
dependence on Britain and within the British 
Empire scheme. Her inherent capacity to influence 
or promote decisions was almost nil. China’s 
position in pre-war international councils might 
have been slightly better than India's but not 
very much more influential or important and she 
was more tolerated than respected, a role which 
she has in recent years completely reversed by 
virtue of her enormous sacrifices and by her sheer, 
uncotopromising and determined resistance to 
Japanese aggression. 

A professedly international organization like the 
League, from the councils of which the then 
powerful nations like the United States and 
Germany had excluded themselves and in which 
huge continents like Asia and Africa were forced 
to occupy but an insignificant status, automatical- 
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poseful ? While it is true that some of the glaring 
drawbacks which made themselves manifest ixi 
the functioning of the League of Nations liave 
been eliminated, as, for example, the mability of 
peace-loving nations to muster sufficient armed 
strength to overawe a would-be aggressor the Dum- 
burton Oaks Conference makes future peace _ de- 
pendent on collaboration principally and prelimi- 
narily of the Big Three or the Big Four. How that 
immense authority vested in these Big Powers 
will be utilised' by them and how much idealism 
they will import into the discharge of their great 
obligations for maintenance, of peace are questions 
which only time can show. 
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India and the Atlantic Charter 

• Visualizing the position from the standpoint of 

I nationalist Indian without any particular bias 
)r prepossessions, I must express the conviction 
:hat the war aims and peace aims of the United 
Stations in general and of Britain in particular 
luch as have been announced so far, fail to con- 
duce India that she can wax enthusiastic over 
;hem. This conviction is based not on mere 
lentiment but on the foundation of solid and 
rrefutable facts and considerations. As soon as 
:he war broke out India had been declared a 
)eUigerent as a matter of course because she is a 
lependency of Great Britain. It is well known 
ihat this automatically imposed belligerency has 
)een a sore point with Indian nationalist opinion 
ind has been regarded as an outrage on India's 
lelf-respect. It is, however, a coincidence, a 
velcome coincidence nevertheless, that her nation- 

II ideals accord and are compatible with the 
deals for which the United Nations profess to be 
;iigaged in the war. It is also a welcome coinci- 
lence that, as the war progressed and developed, 
t has developed in such a way, especially subse- 
luent to the Japanese declaration of hostilities, 
;hat the' preservation of her national integrity and 
;ecurity lias become progressively more and mbte 
ntertwined and more and more irrevocably bound 
ip with the fortune^ of the United Nations. Her 
sympathies with the war-torn, dismembered and 
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hard-pressed China are very real and very sincer< 
—an important factor which serves to strengths 
the ties which unite her to the cause of othe; 
Allied Powers, which are assisting China to extri 
I cate herself from the grip of the Japanesi 

I octopus. , • 1 j ' 

As against these impelling considerations mus 

be set the regrettable fact that her politics 
subordination to Britain and the latter s attitndi 
of irresponsiveness to her clearly and imequivo 
cally expressed national aspirations have deeply 
distressed and disappoihted this country. Th( 
war is being professedly fought for the liberatior 
of all the dictator-ridden countries in Europe- 
vide. Mr. Churchill's statement on the Atlanti( 
Charter's application to India— but India musi 
consent to be dealt with according to the sweel 
will of Britain herself and solely on her owj 
responsibility. The war may be fought for ensur 
ing the economic independence, political freedom 
and national security of European countries ; but 
India must await the pleasure of Britain fo 
securing for herself the advantage and beneBt of 
these very fundamental conceptions, lhat is tht 
plain meaning of the interpretation put on ills 
applicability of the much discussed but, accord 
ing to President Roosevelt, non-existent Atlanti( 
Charter to India by Mr. Churchill, which he haii 
not considered necessary to modify even after liis 
co-signatory's subsequent statement, that its ideals 
and principles applied to the whole of humanity 
The essential incompatibility between profession 
and practice is in no other case more expressively 
and more vividly evident than in the manner iri 
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will encompass Hitler's and Japan’s defeat. But 
evidently he is over-obsessed by the feeling with 
regard to India that Indians as a nation cannot ^ 
be entrusted with any genuine lesponsibility for 
the administration of their country clunng the 
war time because certain sections of tiiem have^ 
for political reasons, displayed opposition to war 
efforts in the existing circumstances. He, how- 
ever, fails to appreciate the essential, probably i 
the central, factor in the anti-Axis strategy, which 
will make a pro- Allied victory certain and bring 
it appreciably nearer, when he tars all India with 
the same brush, when he flourishes the big stick - charter 17 

at this country, when he announces, without a 
qualm, that the principles of the Atlantic Charter -India s claim 
are inapplicable to India and that in any case if nat every country 
such lukewarmness or indifference as exists in this P .^s own form of 
country are to he energized . into purposeful y^n^edly playing a 
activity, conciliation is essential. Unless we are Pi’osecution of the 
to believe that he has studiously cultivated an i sacrifices ^ for the 
essentially one-track mind which prevents him and their contri- 

from visualizing the other side of the shield or victory is, on 
even recognizing that there is another side to it at other 

all, the incompatibility, nay the direct contradic- is insistently 
tion, between the commission with which he has j^swer forthcoming 
been expressly charged and his observation in his would 

Mansion House speech in 1942 that Britain f be pros- 

intended to hold on to what she has and that lie them been 

was not prepared to preside over the liquidation i ^ aright to expect, 
of the British Empire would not have escaj^ed ^be fighting 

him. The simple, straightforward fact is that he j^bon the strength 
has, wittingly or unwittingly, announced to the |^ ^be two million 
world when he made that statement that the ^ 9^teht 

principal war aim of Britain, at least so far as heF^n*-^^ to equipping 

I not be an insuper- 
I other belligerent 
tions had been able to equip fighting men by 
2 million without being flummoxed by the 
uipment inipediment. It is doubtful, however, 
Mr. Churchill ever considered the question from 
is point of view, or if he or the Government in 
dia ever eared to estimate the potentialincrease 
'recruitment for the fighting forces if Indian co- 
cration is maximized by the unequivocal recog- 
uon of India’s inalienable claims. 

Mr. Churchill is the first Minister of the British 
own invested with almost dictatorial authority 
J devise measures and formulate policies which 
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will encompass Hitler's and Japan's defeat. But 
evidently he is over-obsessed by the feeling with 
regard to India that Indians as a nation cannot 
be entrusted with any genuine lesponsibility for 
the administration of their country during the 
war time because certain sections of them have^ 
for political reasons, displayed opposition to war 
efforts in the existing circumstances. He, how- 
ever, fails to appreciate the essential, probably 
the central, factor in the anti- Axis strategy, which 
will make a pro- Allied victory certain and bring 
it appreciably nearer, when he tars all India with 
the same brush, when he flourishes the big stick 
at this country, when he announces, without a 
qualm, that the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
are inapplicable to India and that in any case if 
such lukewarmness or indifference as exists in this 
country are to he energized . into purposeful 
activity, conciliation is essential. Unless we are 
to believe that he has studiously cultivated an 
essentially one-track mind which prevents him 
from visualizing the other side of the shield or 
even recognizing that there is another side to it at 
all, the incompatibility, nay the direct contradic- 
tion, between the commission with which he has 
been expressly charged and his observation in his 
Mansion House speech in 1942 that Britain 
intended to hold on to what she has and that lie 
was not prepared to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire would not have escajDed 
him. The simple, straightforward fact is that he 
has, wittingly or unwittingly, announced to the 
world when he made that statement that the 
principal war aim of Britain, at least so far as lie 
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is concerned, is the inconceivable one of orpsprv 
ing her empire m tact come what mav It k 
[ impossible, ^however, to believe that this can be 
the case, that Britain is pitting her whole might 
and resources against Axis aggrandizement over a 
vast area m turope and the East, mereirto 
retain her inextrmable grip over other countries 
like India, contiol over which she has acquired 
much before ei her Germany or Japan did theirs 

Wh *he Pacific Sid 

South-East Asia The fundamental impossibility 
of the position, the ethical and moral discrepancy 
that 1 inheres, are painliilly patent and many 
Eng ishmen themselves must have been flabber- 
gasted at that time and continue to be flabber 
gastecl by so blatant an assertion of the Imperialist 
creed on the part of the British Prime Minister. 

On the other hand the impression generated by 
Mr. Churchill’s statement referred to will not be 
obliterated but will only be strengthened by his 
subsequent pronouncements which indicate a 
distinct proiieness to concentration of outlook 
now happily modified to a large extent on the 
progress of war in the European Continent and to 
accord to the situation in the Far East a some- 
what secon daf y place. There was indeed cause for 
intense satisfaction in the course of events subse- 
quent to the Allied invasion of French North Africa 
for Ml. Chiiichill as well as for most of us who 
wish well of the United Nations. Nevertheless 
there was little justification for his prescribing 
different time-tables for the completion of the 
destruction of the Axis partners in the West and 
the East, To the layman it is perfectly evident 
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that the present war is a global warnnd has to be 
tnatrneur _ Tt does not admit of hemi- 

■Xricaldivision if all the United Nations are to 
tSyVe‘^exteSta®and^ 

STntSolt^reKS^^^^^ 

feS to above commenjS is reprTs enLtive ®of 
toe outoook which dominates his treatment of 
Mia'a case as it was the outlook which inspired 

the construction he put on the Atlantic Chaitei s 
Innlkation. To him India is a country to be 
hectored into acquiescence of wha,tever Britain 
Ss fit for her. His mentality towards India 
at present is more or less the same as the mental- 
itv which inspired his insistent and strenuous 
opposition to even the moderate 
in the Government of India Act of ld35.^ lhat 
there is grave danger in this hour of crisis for 
humanity involved in that outlook may not be 
visualized by him, but it is a self-evident pi oposi 
tion to others not equally prepossessed like largf 
sections of the United States, as represented b 
Mr. William Philips’ letter to the President .^ancl it 
is particularly so to the people of the Kast ii 
general and of India in particulai . ^ 

It presages no good to Britain’s national pres- 
tige ^d does little credit to her Internationa! 
morality if her principal peace aim is to Ih 
comprehended as one of preserving Britislj 
Imperialism unimpaired and no one can m 
blamed for drawing that conclusion from th 
speeches of her Prime Minister, 1 he te 
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' Imperialism ’ leaves a perfectly bad odour in the 
mouth in whatever sense or context it is used and 
Mr, Churchiirs statements regarding India are 
essentially an Imperialist’s statements in defence of 
the doctrine of Imperialism. If any British poli- 
tician justifies that attitude on the ground that 
British policy towards her colonies or dependen- 
ces is actuated by wholly altruistic motives, it will 
:nt precious little ice in the fifth decade of the 
wentieth century and particularly after the 
lisastrous blow that Britain’s colonial policy 
■eceived along with, the fate that overtook Malaya, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. The theory of one 
lation or people holding the trusteeship of or the 
nandate for other peoples and countries for the 
)urpose of utilizing that trusteeship for the 
iconomic advancement and political progress of 
he latter has been blown sky-high as a result of 
hese experiences. Trusteeship is neither wanted 
)y the peoples for whose benefit it is supposedly 
atended nor can it be exercised satisfactorily by 
hose who profess to exercise it for the benefit of 
thers. To attempt to defend that theory and 
ts practice will, therefore, be fundamentally to 
avite the ridicule that its underlying principle is 
0 justify exploitation, Britain and America are 
he most important among the United Nations 
lossessing colonies and dependencies. On them 
ests the grave moral responsibility of giving a 
sad in this matter of far-reaching significance to 
he future world reconstruction by emancipating 
mm political dependence and economic exploita- 
ion those territories which they hold under sub- 
ection, political or economic. Thus alone can 
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they prove true to the principles of the so-called 
Atlantic Charter in the economic sphere and thus 
alone will the doubts created by Mr. Churchill’s 
assertion be eliminated and Britain’s bona fide^ 
established beyond doubt and cavil. The United 
States has to a large extent liquidated suspicions 
about her colonial policy by President Roosevelt’s 
declaration about Phillippine independence after 
their emancipation from Japanese grip. 

The proclaimed views of Mr. Churchill, as the 
Chief Minister of the Crown, with regard to the 
Atlantic Charter and India’s participation in its 
benefits ill-accord with Britain’s professed claim 
that she has promised dominion status with right 
' of secession to India, as well as the right to frame 
her own constitution. They are incompatible 
with Mr. Amery’s oft-repeated assertion that 
India Would be in a position to enjoy after the 
war as much freedom as Britain herself within 
the framework of the British Commonwealtli of 
Nations. They are not on all fours too with the 
statement in the King’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament in November, 1942 that my Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom have declared to the 
Princes and the peoples of India their desire to 
' see India assume full freedom and independence 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations oh 
the basis of a constitution framed by Indians 
themselves immediately after the termination of 
the hostilities.” Mr. Churchill will have to 
explain it, how far the laudable sentiments incor- 
porated in the King’s speech, in the composing 
of which he must have had a prominent hand, 
accord with his own expressed views on the 
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subject of India. But the most important thiiiff 
IS the adjustment of performance to promise the 
concretization of assurance into definite acts of 
policy, not to elevate distrust and diehardism into 
>tate policy, which betrays a misreading of 
Sntam's own past relations with the American 
^olonies, South Africa, Canada and lastly Ireland, 
.n this respect and other respects there are snaes 
The most conspicuous of these was picturesquely 
ixpressed by Mahatma Gandhi when he charac- 
erized the British War Cabinet's offer to India 
irought over here by Sir Stafford Cripps in March 
942, which, paradoxically enough, is both with- 
Irawn and still holds the field, as ‘ a post-dated 
heque.' ■ Another important snag is that the 
'ffer of independence after the termination of 
ostilities is not an unqualified and absolute one 
ut is hamstringed by a number of checks and 
ounter-checks, whether deliberately. or unwitting- 
I introduced, to prevent unity of thought and 
ction among Indians and by a number of condi- 
ions which require to be preliminarily fulfilled 
efore it can become effective in its implementa- 
on. One of- the most vital of these conditions is 
greement among the diverse interests and com- 
mnities in India, which will be impossible to 
chieve in the face of the encouragement to dis- 
greement contained therein. 

If one visualizes the picture of India that 
'ill emerge after all those conditions are work- 
i out into practical effect, he* will find rising 
efore his mind's eye .a perfect mosaic of be- 
'ildering incoherence, in which India, as we 
now it: and as it had existed since the 
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beginning of history, wiU probably be unrecogniz- 
able If the Cripps scheme is implemented, she^ 
will probably be divided into a number of terri- 
torial divisions, mutually antagonistic Ulsteis 
in the form of Indian States will arise and 
communal divergences will exacerbate and^ 
country would become a stranger to political 
peace. Dominion Status with right of secession 
was the one saving grace of that scheme ; but^ 
that section of Indians, who are followers of 
Mahatma Gandhi — and it is an impoitant and 
growing section — will not obviously touch Domi- 
nion Status, even with the right of secession, with 
a pair of tongs. Even those in India who believe 
that India would derive some advantages, 
economic and military, by hitching her star to 
the wagon of the British Commonwealth are 
distressed by the limitations interpolated in the 
British declaration about India's future. Whe- 
ther and when this country would be in a position 
to reap the practical benefits from attaining the 
status of a dominion in tire face of these restric- 
tions and impeding conditions is difficult to divine 
for there is nothing definite or unambiguous about 
it. It is sad to contemplate that long before her 
offer is transformed into a living and practical 
reality, Britain by her policy is creating that 
psychological predisposition among large sections 
of Indians in favour of the exercise of the right 
of secession implicit therein. . > 

Thus unless immediately requisite measures are 
taken by the British Government which will 
convince India that the political, economic and 
other advantages she is likely to acquire by 
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•^maining within the British lEmpire structure 
,vill not be outweighed by the advantages deriv-* 
iblG fiom secession, the latter contingency is 
ik6ly to be transformed into an inescapable 
langer. This makes it imperative that the 
isychological and political conditions favourable 
0 pi oneness to secession should be elirninated 
dth the utmost expedition — a thing which the 
kitish Government can alone accomplish.. 
linorities, the services, the Princes and British 
ommercial interests constitute the combination, 
f factors which, in that Government's estimation, 
npose limitations on immediate transfer of power 
3 an Indian Government which, they maintain, 
'ill be opposed by some of those interests and 
lus lead to anarchy. The essential reality, how- 
^^er, is that these interests will present insuper- 
ble obstacles so long as British policy remains 
'hat it is : they will automatically adjust them- 
ilves to the different conditions that will 
ipervene if clearcutness invests the Govern- 
lent’s attitude towards India. Indian national 
atriotism, to the extent that it is obsessed by 
lyalty to sectional or communal interests or by 
)mmunal intransigence, will dominate over the 
tter the moment Britain's overlordship is 
nnpered by a policy of genuine wilhngness to 
aplement its assurance of freedom, irrespective 
f the absence of cent per cent internal agree- 
lent. Thus the key to India's freedom is in 
ritain's hands. Immediately the decision to 
irrencler the key is made, Indian parties and 
)mmunities will inevitably realize the necessity 
ir concerted efforts to get together to safeguard- 
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and protect the house which the key will have 
opened. ' The fact is that Britain cannot 
keep the key tightly within her grip and yet 
maintain that she is prepared and even anxious 
to give it up. There will be no incentive to 
Indian parties to unite and settle things among 
themselves so long as there is no prospect oj 
their being able to exercise effective control ovei 
the country's affairs. The plum of power, or 
the other hand, when it is within reach, will 
indeed prove too irresistible an attraction tc 
them to relinquish. British statesmen should 
realize once for all that their argument about 
willingness to transfer power remaining unrecog- 
nised by Indians’ cussedness in not grasping 
that offer and their not being united in grasp- 
ing it cuts precious little ice with intelligent 
Indians. 

Let us presume that Mr. Churchill was relying 
on clause number One of the Atlantic Charter to 
demonstrate that his denial to India of the appli- 
cation of clause number Three of that document 
was not inspired by any imperialist motive, For a 
country like Britain, which possesses a large Empire 
for herself, to deny any intention of territorial 
aggrandizement is at best a negative virtue ; after 
all it is impossible for any country fighting Ger- 
many and Japan to consider aggrandizement over 
others’ territories as a feasible proposition unless 
she is prepared to be branded and stigmatized as 
following exactly the same policy which she has been 
condemning in others all along. So hateful and 
■abhorrent is the Nazi creed of territorial aggran-. 
dizement, so voluminous and vociferous has been 
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the denunciation thereof that neither Britain nor 
any of the United Nations for that matter can 
contemplate doing anything which will smack 
directly or indirectly of emulating that creed 
Clause One of the Atlantic Charter is, therefore to 
be regarded as the expression of a pious, if also a 
yenerous, wish so far as Britain or the U.S.A. is 
^onceined, On the otliei hand clause iiuniber 
three embodies a positive constructive ideal • it 
jmbodies the ideal and hope of freedom for the 
vorlcl which principally justifies its bein^ 
haracterized as a Charter for World Freedom. The 
Jause proclaims the desire of the signatories "to 
espect the rights of all peoples to choose the form 
if government under which they will live/' The 
t'ords ' all peoples ' occurring here are significant- 
jiand abundantly clear and do not lend themselves 
0 a variety of interpretations or even two different 
iterpretations such as those which Mr. Churchill 
nd Mr. Roosevelt have put upon them. They are 
apable of one single construction which is that 
all peoples ' stands for ' all peoples ' and no 
mount of quibbling can restrict its construction 
nly to the peoples of !Enrope or America. The 
alue of the two principles of the Charter referred 
D will be nullified if the British and the American 
ations put up a barbed wire fence around what 
:iey have ^ acquired and are prepared further to 
ircharge it with electric current to enable them to 
old on inflexibly to it ; and if they do the latter.^ 
will be morally indefensible for them to maintain 
lat they have formulated a set of principles for 
'orld peons truction, The war will have been 
mght in vain and the long procession of human 
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sacrifices that one sees passing before him since 
September 1939 will have lost all its supieme 
emotional and psychological appeal if that were 
so. The Atlantic Charter will not be worth the 
paper it is written on if the signatories had affixed 
their namesto it with so many mental leseivations. 
It is evident, however, that it is not the case and 
that the Charter was meant to be what its langu- 
age connotes and conveys. 

' At the same time the Dominion Status concep- 
tion is a rapidly changing conception, with no 
finality as regards the extent of the power trans- 
ferred to or exercised or exercisable by the self- 
governing Dominions. With the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster, they acquired the right 
of cutting themselves away from Great Britain and 
while they remain associated with her, the only 
cementing link between them and Britain is the 
Crown. The Crown, however, can be an effective 
link only so long as it is recognized as such by the 
Dominions, but it cannot be considered an unbreak- 
able link. The present war has served clearly to 
indicate that dominions like Canada and Australia 
may regard it as propitious and indispensable 
to their interests to exercise the right of freedom of 
action to the extent of aligning themselves inti- 
mately with the United States instead of continu- 
ing their exclusive dependence on Britain. The 
stresses and demands of national defence .in the 
present global conflict have demonstrably proved 
that, while Britain cannot adequately discharge 
her obligations to the Dpminions in that regard, 
some of them can have those obligations and 
demands fulfilled better and more effectively by 
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collaboration with the U.S.A, , for instance 
Collaboration in the matter of Defence will 
necessarily be the precursor to collaboration in thp 
matter of trade, tariffs, economic relations and so 
■on. If Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
.can adopt a policy like this after the war inevit 
ably a new conception of Dominion Status will 
have sprung into existence in which the Dominions 
will be retaining but a nominal connection and 
association with Britain while developing new 
'connections and associations with other countries 
When they can do so, India too will deem it her 
right to strike a line of her own, while remaining 
if possible, a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and breaking herself away from it if it 
becomes necessary. Unto that end India should 
have to prepare herself steadily and unflinchingly 
from now onwards by making herself self-suflicient 
and self-supporting in regard to her own defence 
during the period of the war and by rapid strides 
creating conditions in which she can stand on her 
own legs without Britain’s help. It is a process 
which Britain herself cannot impugn in the face of 
stern facts and realities, the sternest of them being 
the presence in India at present of large contin- 
gents of American and Chinese, besides British 
troops to ensure her defence against Japanese ag- 
gression. Once India attains the same status as other 
dominions she would, ordinarily speaking, desire 
to continue her political association with Great 
Britain unless she is compelled to secede by circum- 
stances unforeseeable at the present moment. But 
she would also, like Canada or Australia, desire to 
enter into closer collaboration with the Asiatic 
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bloc of countries, without, if possible, detriment to 
her political association with Great Britain. The 
conclusion to which the reasoning leads is that 
with Dominion Status guaranteed and assured un- 
conditionally immediately, after the war, Britain 
would be able to consummate her friendship with 
India and secure her allegiance to the British 
Commonwealth, of which prospect Mr. Amery 
spoke with unalloyed enthusiams in many of his 
numerous speeches on India. On the othei hand, 
with uncertainty and prevarication as the high- 
lights of Britain’s policy the chances in the opposite 
direction would only aggravate. 



CHAPTER III 


Problems of the Minorities 

I ani one of tliose Inditins who have not hesitated 

0 inaintciin that my country should wholehearted 
^participate in war effort and co-operpate with the 
Jnited Nations in crushing the Axis Powers. But 
whenever I say so there rises before me the vision 
f the briglit futuie of my country — a future in 
'Inch Indians are free and independent, in which 
iidians manage their own affairs, Indian interests 

1 all vital matteis pi evail uncjuestionably, in which 
overty and privation have disappeared from 
iclia, education and enlightenment are widespread, 

I which Indians will not be found grovelling obse- 
Liionsly before foreigners but will be able to hold 
leii. heads pioudly aloft and foreigners who now 
iminate her destinies themselves will have volun- 
.rily abandoned their superior attitude and realiz- 
1 that their place in India is as fellow-citizens 
jth Indians or not at all It is this vision that 
imulates and encourages me to advise my 
luntrymen to assist to the maximum possible 
dent in the prosecution of the war because with- 
it an Allied victory therein, the vision will have 
) chance of becoming a reality. A similar future 

visualized for this country by other large 
imbers of Indians, too, and in this they dilier from 
lose among their' countrymen who are opposed to 
i-operation with war effort for one reason or the 
her and who have set themselves in opposition 
ereto. 

But I must confess at the same time that 
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immediately there must be something substantii 
some worth-whUe changes which I can clearly ai 
definitely regard as the prelude and harbinger 
the bright future that is in store for tlie counti 
Part of the anticipation I referred to above shoe 
be translatable and interchangeable into concre 
reality to energize and sustain the faith th 
Indians entertain about the glorious place wlir 
th6ir country will urxdoubtcclly uttciin ciitci t 
W3.r even. cLCCording to present cJiloulo-tions. Thf 
is absolutely nothing extraordinary or unnatural 
this demand for immediate changes as an earnest 
the bigger and brighter things to happen after t 
war If Britain’s offer of freedom to India after t 
war' contained in the Cripps Declaration has be 
ridicSed by Mahatma Gandhi as a ' post-dat 
cheque/ the most effective counterblast to tf 
characterization that Britain can think of is 
demonstrate that it is a cheque which India 
in a position immediately to cash at least in pa 
Thus alone can the seal of faith, confidence, tru 
and co-operation be imprinted most authoritativi 
on India’s enthusiastic participation in the war a 
on permanent, friendly I ndo- British relations a 
co-operation. Thus alone can India be induced 
remain a contented and happy and useful meml 
of the British Commonwealth, imparting it streng 
and vitality and deriving strength and vitali 
from it in turn. Thus alone can the demand 
India for secession from the British Empire, whic 
rightly or wrongly, is a vigorous and live dernaii 
be probably by-passed. 

The immediate changes postulated, namely,!' 
transfer of power to an Indian Governmer 
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untrammelled by external vetoes and inhibitions, 
•are a necessary prelude to the post-war changes,’ 
•which will find India not only free internally, but 
occupying a status of perfect equality at the Peace 
Conference table and helping in the shaping of 
world policies. The picture of post-war India 
wiiich I have visualized can, however, be drawn 
and drawn completely only if India's political and 
economic freedom are unconditionally assured and 
guaranteed now and in a manner in which the 
War Cabinet's Draft Declaration brought by Sir 
S, Cripps had failed to do. We have our internal 
problems — our communal problems, for instance — 
which we have to tackle decisively and finally but 
amicably before internal peace and progress can 
be a reality. Indians are not impervious to the 
existence of these problems and do not want to 
burke or minimise them and British politicians 
like Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery definitely 
compromise their reputation for statesmanlike 
and sympatlietic handling of the Indian situation 
wlien they attempt to rub in the consideration of 
their existence as an insurmountable obstacle to 
the unambiguous declaration of freedom andtrans- 
fer of power. 

Hindu-Muslim differences will be adjusted in 
a friendly spirit when the breeze of freedofn 
begins to blow over the Indian soil, when 
alone thd adjustment and reconciliation of those 
differences will be recognized as worth-while and 
imperative by the disputants. Britishers, however, 
can assist in the process m a very lm*ge measure 
if they are sincere and earnest in their professions, 
riieir assistance will be warmly welcomed if forth- 
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coming in an ungrudging and non-patronizin^ 
spirit and as a spontaneous recognition of theii 
inherent responsibility in that regard. ^ To oui 
regret, however, that has not been the spirit whicl 
has so far actuated British attempts at eliminating 
the communal canker. It is an entirely unhelpful, 
‘ divide and rule ' spirit that has actuated them, 
Let it be agreed that the Communal Award is a 
monument or signpost of our communal irreconcil- 
ability ; but it is not also an indication of Britain's 
solicitousness for Indian unity or progress. It 
only demonstrated the latter's eagerness to further 
widen our communal differences and to trade on 
them for her own political advantage. Mr. Amery 
as the high priest of this spirit during the last five 
years, has shown himself a resounding success. 
His policy and his speeches constitute a clever 
camouflage for his intention to vouchsafe the 
minority communal interests a pernianent veto 
over Indian progress and they have been oat.stand 
ing successes in promoting and stereotyping Muslin 
League recalcitrance. . 

It is not as if any Indian nationalist who believe 
in the great destiny of his country is. anxiou 
to deprive the Muslims of any portion of tliel 
legitimate rights or to be a party to the suppre’s 
sion of their language or culture or racial indivi 
duality. It is a myth which is sedulously cultivat 
ed to create arguments favourable to the separatr 
nation theory and to a particular slogan, namely, 
Pakistan based on that theory, wlien Mr. Jinnali and 
his League colleagues proclaim that under a single 
central Indian Government, constituted on a demo- 
cratic. basis, the Muslims will be reduced to the 
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status of perpetual helots and slaves. Nothing is 
tether from the thought of any sane or responsible 
Hindu than to provide support to Mr. Jinnah’s del 
mand by gratuitously disregarding legitimate 
Muslim political or other demands or to exploit theil 
minority position to their everlasting detriment 
and disadvantage. Safeguards in a sufficient 
measure can be provided for the Muslim community 
as well as for other minority communities, in the 
constitutional framework, in the moulding of which 
Muslims will undoubtedly have an effective voice. 
And as to the adequacy or nature of such safe- 
gLiaids, the Muslims themselves can be the iudges 
at the time of formulating the constitution while 
disputed points, if necessary, can be referred to 
international arbitration or settled through some 
3ther mutually agreed procedure. All these im- 
perative considerations are so well understood and 
dearly acknowledged and expressly stated several 
ames by Hindu leaders, both of the Congress and 
:he Hindu Mahasabha persuasions, that it is 
uperfluous to repeat them. Gandhiji had gone 
,s far as any Congress leader could go when he 
-ccepted the principle of division of India to 
iieet the League demand only to find that Mr. 
Innah would have immediate 16 annas Pakistan or 
-.othing. 


5 But the consideration referred to might be 
•siterated just to demonstrate that Muslim League 
‘pprehensions about Hindu domination are entirely 
Without foundation. I repeat them to demonstrate 
-le unwarrantedness of the demand for the 
wision of India into communal zones or into in- 
^pendent communal states, which in so far as it 
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means an exhibition of the cloven foot, will onl; 
,fill British diehards and would-be grabbers o 
Indian territory with jubilation. I repeat then 
; to show that the argument about the unsuitaBilib 
and the dangerous implications from the M^rislin 
point of view of a common Central Govern men 
for the whole of India holds little or no water. 0i 
the other hand a common Central Government ii 
an integral factor and an indispensable deside r atun 
for the preservation of India's integrity and ^ inde 
pendence in a world pervaded with the spirit o 
aggression. To any powerful nation intent iipor 
territorial aggrandizement absence of a strong 
powerful central authority claiming the maxiiiiuir 
allegiance and loyalty of a,ll the componeni 
elements, will be an invitation to indulge in its 
cupidity and India’s long history affords more than 
one striking illustration of the validity of this 
statement. India parcelled out into two or more 
' states will be incapable of resisting such a^^gres- 
sion, particularly in view of the prospect , of the 
different states that may be formed being actuat-j 
ed by conflicting communal loyalties. 

The fundamental point. is that theocratic statei 
are an anachronism in modern times, whatever* inaj 
have been their justification in the latter Middle 
■ Ages. Only those nations are strong and powerful 
' and are capable of raising their heads aloft whose 
' component populations are prepared to substitute 
' the principle of a common loyalty to a com mon 
I political ideology for the principle of cominunal 
' or tribal loyalty. No patriotic Indian , can 
contemplate the prospect that diyision of tlie 
country involves with any degree of satisfaction 
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iven as he cannot contemplate with equanimity 
'he substitution of one hegemony over the 
Wntry by another, the latter of which might be, 
iresiimptively, far worse than the former. Much 
^ss can he contemplate such division when 
oth Hindus and Muslims are labouring under a 
bmmon .tutelage, the grip of which shows no signs 
I rising and which will naturally and inevitably 
ttempt to exploit division tb maintain its hold. 

■ is not suspicion of British intentions that 
Iduces this conclusion. It is realisation of the 
;ct that the instinct of self-preservation will 
^struct assertion of any altruistic intentions 
iless forced by 'circumstances, 
i My principal thesis, therefore, is that attain- 
ent of freedom will prove an automatic solvent 
^ all India’s problems which appear so formid- 
)le and forbidding at present. Communities 
ce the Muslims, entities like the Indian States, 
id interests like the British commercial interests 
id the Civil Services will realise, once the 
iadening influence of British control is with- 
awn, that they have to adjust their view-points 
' fit into the overpowering and omnipotent 
ctor of Indian national interests. It is an 
spiring and ennobling thing to learn and at the 
me tin>e a wholly gratifying feature of the 
hiation that smaller minority communities like 
e Indian Christians and the Parsis have on 
any occasions unequivocally and unhesitatingly 
oclaimed their loyalty to the ideal of a united 
id undivided India and resolutely discounten- 
iced the claim for special protection and special 
ectorates, which have been the progenitors of 
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the separationist tendencies and of the demand 
for independent states within the larger stale of 
India. The Indian Muslims numbering about 
ninety millions, though scattered over the country, 
are a vastly bigger and more numerous com- 
munity than any of the other minority communities 
and are in a definitely stronger position to defend 
their rights against potential encroachment or 
infringement. , I an! sure that once the blight 
star of freedom dawns on the Indian horizon, the 
fundamental patriotism of the Muslim community 
and their loyalty to a common motherland will 
assert themselves and. that they will realise, what 
is a stern and obvious reality even now to all 
thinking Indians, Hindus and Muslims alike, that 
the scheme of independent Mirslim States in the 
lorth-east and north-west of India is 'politically 
innecessary, economically and financially unsound, 
nilitarily untenable and from the standpoint of 
solving the communal problem ineffective. A 
redistribution of provincial boundaries is in- 
dubitably needed as much as a concession to the 
principle of communal and cultural homogeneity 
of the provincial units as a matter of administra- 
tive necessity when the new constitution for 
India corhes to be devised. J3ut a horizontal 
division of India as a concession to the clamoxii 
for communal states, which may (or may not) 
eventually turn out to he nothing better than a 
concession to the principle of extra-territorial 
loyalty, must be clearly ruled out as an infamous 
proposd. 

I am a Hindu ; I am bred up on the idea and 
all my education and culture have taught ine 
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■that India from immemorial times has been one 
single geographical unit and has been regarded for 
f'centuries as such by every ruler, including the 
Muslims, who had made this country their home. 
Breaking his long silence Lord Linlithgow, in 
December 1 942, in the course of his speech to the 
> Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, 
stressed this obvious fact, though he did not 
directly discountenance the Pakistan cry.- Similarly 
LordWavell, as Viceroy, stated in his speech to 
the same body that one cannot ignore geography 
and nature. To me the scheme that India should 
be vivisected into a number of communal states, 
independent of one another, is ununderstabdable, 
inexplicable and abhorrent. But then I know 
that the same feeling sustains and inspires a 
, very large number of my Muslim countrymen 
'^also. I have talked to many of them, and while 
naturally they feel strongly and vehemently on 
the point that their political an^d other rights 
should be safeguarded, they too cannot appreciate 
the demand for independent Muslim states, which 
instead of laying the ghost of the communal 
problem, which is indubitably our most difficult 
problem, raises innumerable other complicated 
issues which can possibly be settled only by resort 
to extreme remedies like a fratricidal civil war. 
It should do the hearts of all of us good to recall 
here the fprthright confession of faith in the ideal 
of a uniteci India by so thoughtful and distingu- 
ished a Muslim as Sir Mirza Ismail in his 
<addresses to the Patna and Dacca University 
Convocations in 1942. “ To me India, one nation, 

is a most inspiring thought and a most reasonable 
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one/' he maintained in his Patna address, while 
at Dacca he illustrated the geographical indivisD 
bility of the country by emphasising the fact that, 
provincial boundaries do not prove barriers to 
close inter-provincial contacts and interdepend- 
ence. He reiterated his view at the recent Aligaiii 
University address also and in his address to the 
Indian Political Science Conference held in Jaipur 
in December 1944. I may also recall here the 
characterisation by another thoughtful Muslim, 
Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, Finance Ministeivof 
Hyderabad, of the Pakistan theory as “ absurd/': 
The fact is that political and communal and regiona’ 
peace in India will be completely destroyed foi 
some decades at least and internecine strife will 
be substituted for internal good-will and friend- 
ship by endeavours at an artilicial dismemberment 
of the geographical, political and cultural factors 
perennially and consistently making for the 
country’s unity and strength. 

Then again when Mr. Jinnah cla,ims that Pakistan 
is the justest solution for our communal problems 
he is merely begging the question. There are and 
must be a number of other methods in, which the 
problem can much more satisfactorily be resolved 
than by insisting bn a remedy which is calculated 
to engender furious strife before it can be 
accomplished and which is calculated to:perpetu- 
ate that strife in an intensified form . if ever it is 
accomplished. British administrators and British 
policy in India for nearly a century and a half 
strove incessantly for India’s unity and I consider 
it as one of the precious heritages of British rule, 
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;hich it has bequeathed to India. It therefore 
distresses me in the extreme when n ^ 

fState like m-, Ainery speaks in Mr. JinnahtvLl 

and non chalantly pioclaims the infamous doctrine 
that Britain would rather see divirUri . j ^ 
th„ she would top ,S S" “ 
chafing against Britain. He had in tw „ 
sentence repudiated a hundred and fifty yeL-s of 
indefatigable British effort in this country in an 
attempt to adopt the liife of least resistance and 
preven eel India from advancing to her destiny by 
^irrendenng to an extreme communal demand 
The unity of India or India united and free iran 
iiDiUterable article of faith with every true Indian 
'r Muslim. In dij divided and 

ree which Mi. Araeiy apparently prefers, is, on the 
)t her hand, a contradiction in terms, -a parado.xi- 
:al statement which is pregnant with the element 
If impracticability. It remains to be seen now how 
f pnl'thgow s and Lord Wavell's assertions 
Doiit indiiys geographical and natural unitv will 
e effective m noiitrali,sing the eSect of Mr. Amerv’s 
efeatrst statement. I repeat my apprehension 
lat India divided cannot be free for lone* it is 
disruptionist’s panacea which inheres its own 

dLitation. In any case-Mr, Jinnahandhisfriend^. 
mnot maintain in one breath that Islam is aereat 
3inocratic religion, , which it is in .fact, and in 
lotner propound and propagate the un-Islamic 

imsuited to this country 
jcl that Muslims cannot consent to a common, 
wernment, in, which they will play and are bound, 
play a not inconspicuous or insignificant role. 
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Among the untried solutions of the communal 
proble'm in India we have the scheme of joint 
Lctorates, which are calculated not only to 
foster a feeling of common citizenship, cutting 
across communal and religious affiliations , but 
also to promote a sense of common national 
patriotism. The swing-back to joint electorates 
will entail the country's living down of the last 
thirty-eight years of her history, during which 
Muslim separatism has l5een studiously and con- 
sistently encouraged by a series of concessions to 
the principle of separate electorates and special 
treatment of minorities and _ so on. that it has 
proved a veritable Frankenstein monster is evident 

from the recent vociferous claim for separate 
electorates and for the burying of the Poona I act 
written in the ink of sacrilice and suffering of a noble 
saint like Mahatma Gandhi advanced by Hi, An> 
bedkar on behalf of the scheduled castes. 

Nevertheless reintroduction of jointelectoratosii 
an effort worth making by all Indian nationalists 
it is a reform, the difficulties besetting the path o 
resurrecting which are worth facing and cUiiunat 
ing. If, however, it is found to be an impossibli 
proposition, other alternatives will have to b( 
tried. One of these, is the substitution of f 
suitable form of representative Government in plac( 
of the scheme of responsible Government, whicl 
is regarded as the ideal form of Government; 
under which alone democracy will flourish, fk 
sentimental attachment we all possess for th{ 
responsible system will have to be re-examined 
in the light of the peculiar nature of the Indian 
problem and we may liave to make compromises, 
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lere and if found necessary. So long as a 
inline spiiit of democracy, in the sense that all 
fVeinnients niust ultimately derive their 
epiration, strengtli and power from the governed 
,d depend on the consent of , the latter is not 
;.nliced and its outward form of responsible 
[f'ernment is not hugged to, so long as national 
#clom is guaranteed and ensured, so long as 
Hlia s unity is preserved and disintegrating 
hdencies are neutralised and suppressed com 
I-inises on details need not be considered 
isunitons. hurt us be perfectly clear on the 
bit that the supreme need is the maintenance 
rindian integrity combined with effective pro- 
li-ion of the rights of every community. If we 
r clcm on tlicthj it follows tliEit whilo compromise 

I adjustment are necessary, it is impossible to 

to thedeinand that for the preservation of 
we should iirst of all acquiesce in the 
laciple of division and dismemberment of India 
^a paradox, which is difficult .to comprehend 
.1 is on a ]^ar with the paradox which was 
tely current in international circles in the 
6 war years— tJiat for the preservation of peace 
nous must bo heavily armed. * The armament 

II that this i>]ea gave rise to led inexorably to 
rand did not succeed in preserving the peace, 
rctly in the same way, the disruption of Indian 
>iy by establishing a number of independent 
s^s within the country -is inherent with the 
her of further disruption just as the separate 
Qorates 2 ^i'inciple introduced as a stop-gap 
Qigement under the Minto-Morley reforms led 
n to accentuated demand for separation and 
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further separation, culminating in the Pakistj^ 
demand. The need, therefore,^ is undeviatingly 
to adhere to fundamental principles, leaving the 
door open for adjustments in details. Inat is 
essential and inescapable in politics. ^ 

With regard to the responsible (jO vex nine at 
principle itself, it is imperative to rennnnber 
tliat even in Great Britain during the period of 
stress represented by the war, an actual Ineak- 
down in the parliamentary system was avoided 
only through the Englishman's well-known capa- 
city for political compromise which made him 
realise that the executive should be a composite 
one and that it should be left with as largo a 
measure of initiative as possible consistent only 
with its obligations to the electorates represented 


in Parliament. 

An All-India Federation, winch will include 
within its embrace the British Indian provinces 
as well as Indian States and which will provide 
for a common Central Government U) discharge 
essential common functions, therefore, olivioual} 
the most appropriate form of constitution for 5 
country like India, Within tlio framework of the 
all- India constitutional structure adjustments cat 
he made whiclr will safeguard all legitimate and 
reasonable demands of all interests and parties, 


It should be possible, if negotiations are carried on 
on the plane of realities and with a view to dis* 
cover solutions to the differences between the 
various communities and interests, to find out 
such solutions which will avoid the pitfalls of the 
League demand for self-determination. With 
India's unity safeguarded, rival communal and 
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other claims can be provided for -.i 

tliese claims pressed to the point of disruption 
India as such will surely disappear and^^ the 
conntry become a perpetual arena for the phv of 
centnfuGfal forces r.nnQfmifUT 



philosophical thougiiTri;ri.„;^?^^^^^^ 

:hat he-ntage m pursuit of the stranV doLa^ of 
iiversity as a preclude to unity. On thf otlll 
land freedom and democracy are India’s m^ttodu 

letaiis of tiio iiietliocls of eniovinp" fiTn+ -tt-n ^ 
nd the division of powelSg' the vS 
iteiests thereunder will be worked out bynegoti- 
tion and discussion among Indians as a matter ■ 
inescapable nece.ssity. Democracy as a mode 
f living is iKit a strange thing for IndiSi and if 
eparture from the .structure of democratic insti- 
itions in the West is essential to suit indigenmis 

lex'efor^^*^^ will supply the remedies 
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CiviS Services, British Interests and Princes 

Next to the communal problem wo have thi 
problem of British commercial interests and ofthi 
dvil services, the latter of whicdi in paidicular maj 
choose to play the role of last ditcheis in th( 
matter of interposing impediments to thereahsa 
tion of Indians political aspirations. 1 lie civil 
services do not always come out into the open, 
They constitute, however, the power working from 
behind the screen, the invisible arguments behind 
the steely reactionarlsm^ of Mr. Chur(',liill and 
iVlr Amery. They sustain the lattei and aic in 
turn sustained by them. So far as India s pi ogiesS 
towards self-government and freedom is concerned, 
they are likely to play the part of the last refuge of 
diehardism. The most closely knit ollicia I eovpora*| 
tion in the world, the meiul)(,u’s of the Indian Givi 
Service constitute a caste by themselves whos( 
faith is inflexibly pinned on big emoluments, 
unconscionable privileges, ontrencliment of routine 
and silent obstruction^ to progressive roforin. If 
self-government in India has made some strides in 
the past, it is largely in spite of the dvif services, 
while they '.are adepts in defeating in its details 
what has been accepted and endorsed in ]UMnciple, 
In the Secretary of State, to wliom alone they 
owe any genuine allegiance, they have a tower of 
strength, a loyal and steadfast supporter of theirj 
cause and ‘an instrument for the fulfilment of 
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theories in 

functSy^s 

iiids and purposes of liberal nLasures of i*® 
)y illiberal administration of relipfc 
liemby. The fact that Lme oft, 
nmisters showered encomk nn ri 
ad good work of the cTvTl servant 

:?traot from the essential coiSss of 

lagnosis made above. It is true also that tho 
‘iJAlTr^hof "Jl ‘hedS° erv^e wh^: 

mtinuaiice of [he rfndt 

•etoS Id^nh^iSi’‘''‘"^"^ modifications in tL 
esent cidministi alive system as possible is p 

insmnmation devoutly to be wished for The 

Dvernriient of India Act of ,1935 is a Snstltu! 

mal instrument which, from the IndL 

dionahst standpoint, is a mosaic of spedid 

iwers and reservations of essential autkiritv 

I \ ^f^'^g'-mrds for this, that and the other 

teiest. Ainoiig the safeguards incorporated 

.erein, the mo.st comprehensive and the most 

letenous from the point of view of India's self- 

yernment are those for safeguarding the 

?ition and ijrospects of the services, And while 

?y afford pi-otoction to the existing rights of the 

).ei’, they restrict to the same extent the effec- 
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tive control which popular ministers and 
legislatures can exercise over them. 

Let it be stated here clearly and dehnitely that 
among responsible sections of public opinion in 
India there is ample willingness to guarantee the 
rights and emoluments, of the existing members 
of the Imperial services. What they cannot agree 
to, however, is that the Indian legislature’s right 
to' alter these rights to the country’s advantage 
in future should be severely restricted and that 
essential modifications in the methods of recruit- 
ment or conditions of service should wait till tin 
members of the services are prepared voluntaril) 
to shed their privileged position and status. In 0 
free India, recruitment to the I.C.S. and I.P.S, 
in England must cease and not only will these 
services be manned more or less exclusively 
by Indians but they will have cheerfully to 
reconcile themselves to tlie prospect of an 
indigenous Government’s supervision and control 
I am sure that there will never be a dearth of 
suf&cient number of Indians of the requisite 
calibre who will be jDrepared to shoulder the 
responsibility for the country’s administration on 
emoluments which will bear a better and closer 
approximation to the economic condition of India 
than what is the case now. 

Similarly, to the British commercial interests, 
India will be prepared to concede tlieir existing; 
position, subject only to the very pertinent and | 
very reasonable condition that that concession docs ^ 
not cut across the rights and the promrhion ob 
Indian commercial interests. For them to expectl 
or demand special or privileged treatment in ni 
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free India which will be prejudicial to Indian 
national interests or will involve 

bntish commercial interests is concerned 't! 
he extent that the latter desire to function to 
India and co-operate with Indians in, building up 
then countrji s economic and industrial 
then; (f -opration will be welcome. Indeed it is 
possib e that India will require the aid of British 
capital and the assistance of technical personnel 
11 iiiulding Lip her own economic and industry 
structure ; but that will be on India’s own terms 
and not vwe versa. It follows from this that 
hntish interests will have to accept the toevit 
ability of the need for their throwing in their lot 
with Indians and collaborating with them on 
erms ot equality. And if they can by their atti- 
tude and conduct ensure for themselves a secure 
place in the country's heart, by providine 
demonstrable evidence of their goodwill towidf 
■Ins country, it will be mutually advantageous 
iiid iM-ofitable. It will indeed be a permanent 
^ r ™ the economic stability and 
ieli-sufhciency of the British Commonwealth in the 
)ost-war world, India eagerly awaits the British 
decision regarding the repayment 
)1 .India ssterJ ing balances, and on that decision 
nil largely depend the prospects of friendly Indo- 
>utish collaboration in the economic and com- 
tiercial spliere. The Bretton Woods Conference 
onchisions are not exactly a reflex of Britain's 
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financial and economic altruism towards India. 

Lastly we have the complicn.ted proldoin of the 
Indian Princes to settle if Indian unity and 
political stability are to be permanoutlj^ ensured. 
Let us acknowledge the basic consideration that 
in the scheme of an all-IndiaFedenition. of wliicli 
a common Central Government for the whole 
country is an integral need, the Princes iniist find 
a place and cannot be ignored. A first class 
difficulty is, however, likely to be <mconntcrod in 
reconciling the imperative .recpiireinents of a free 
and democratic constitution with the treaty 
rights and sanads by which the Princes' ndations 
with the Paramount Power are dcitcnninod and 
on the recognition and guaranteeing of winch the 
Princes are insistent. The latter's case in ixdation 
to Indian freedom was presented in a liriof but 
comprehensive compass by 11. II. the Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar in an address before the J’hist India 
Association of London on Docemhov M, 1942, 
■when the speaker declared that "Miasically oviv de* 
mands have always been tlie.sarmi ; first, tlui main- 
tenance of the treaty rights under the legis of 
the Crown, and secondly, effective and snfiieiont 
safeguards.'’ The Jam Sahob agre<ul tliat " wc^ 
have at least the same ideal as oilier iiatriotic 
Indians of a united India, brit we equally well 
hold that we, as Princes, havci an Iiisl.orical and 
individual contribution to make to it jnsl; as the 
other great elements in the political. giictnrG.^’ 
The Congress agitation, between 1937 and 1939, in 
the various States designed to encourage the 
demand for self-government by tin; States' .siilqects, 
accompanied in certain cases l>y resort to civil 
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, ^WiLKLSTS AND PRINCES 5 

“fuS:; 

-ound fabler Confcreiicp -inr] *‘’2 first 

'j«ct it i„ tho fom 

i-sSorf I^cilaratiof brSt bv 
bstltution, it will be npcessirv' *P tfie 

I'lsion of its treaty avranf/ements^so fa? 

% >>e required by tiie new situation " 
rforced their liesitation by aeerav hL ^ 
re and doubts ;i,nd bad made ^ 

™„w .Ao‘r.£'.s.ar“?5i 

lan const tution and that some of l e States 
,rcpositorio,s of ndian traditions an cu turn 
more c mtinctive sense than the tL-Xies 

> o? th? The wholesdrlS! 

s'i/ I»rlmji States is, therefore, an un- 

h?)T)ositiZ‘X‘t“?i unthinkable is 


Uiii J)0 coiiHCrainod to remain non-participants 
.c governanoo of tlieir own affairs. The Pnnees 
jaiinot imdcviatingiy adhere to their treaty 
s and sanad^i in tlieir original form and 
c to accept reasonable and necessary modi lie- 
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ations and alterations in them to suit the demands 
of the changing times. On this point they art 
themselves not irrationally adamantine, i hev are 
willing to accept essential changes ; m tact irom 
time "to time changes and alterations in the 
Paramount Power-Princes relations had taken 
place either through interpretation of treaties bj 
fhp Political Department or by usage or otlierwisf 
and they are at present in a state of flux, tl 
ultimate outcome of which is indeterminable. 

Unsustainedable also is the indictment that tl 
Princes are impervious to the need f or introducin 
constitutional reforms within their respecth 
State‘s which are intended, in varying degrees,! 
associate their subjects with the governmeni 
Mysore Baroda. Kashmere, Travancore, Cochii 
Gwalior Dewas Senior and Junior, are amo^ 
some of the States which have representativ 
Legislative Assemblies functioning withi 
their territories for a number of years. Hydei 
abad the biggest Indian State, has fallen in lit 
already with a scheme of constitutional refoni 
implemented recently, and Jaipur is also rapid 
doing so while there are other States like bikaiiE 
where similar endeavours are being made I 
introduce administrative and legislative lefoiE 
of a liberal and progressive nature. The refon 
movement can definitely be niore rapid in the 
of some and the actual reforms themselves iiioi 
liberal in the case of other States. Neverthek 
the trend of events is in itself unmistakable ari, 
constitutes a favourable augury for British aJW 
Indian India's healthy and purposeful co-ope- 
tion in the future. If everything goes well it 
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Dssible to legard the btates as potential 
ipporters of an all-IncUa Federation, in spite of 
1 tlwt has happened and which had resulted in 
le Federal part of the 1935 Act being kept in 
jeyance, when the time comes for making a 
:ci3ion. ^ 


Those States which have remained iudiilerent 
far to the claims and demands for progressive 
minis will also indubitably find it exceedingly 
[hcult to resist the time spirit, even if they may 
inclined to such resistance. With British 
dia enjoying freedom and the benefits and 
vantages of democratic institutions, the Princes 
3tly, cannot indefinitely refrain from throwing 
their lot with an all-India Federation ; and 
mildly, they cannot stem the tide of freedom 
:a3 overstepping territorial boundaries and 
npelling them to accept larger and bigger 
urges. Ideas and thought-currents cannot be 
Btructed from jumping over frontiers, and even 
-ere the frontiers are those of independent 
tions, they have a natural tendency to penetrate 
•ough them. In the case of India, of which the 
ites form geographically integral units, the 
pediiiients will be still less potent, Ulsterism 
a policy of isolation ^will be an impossible and 
practicable one for the States to adopt. The 
idamental and vital mistake of Congress policy 
-a-vhs the States has been that Congress showed 
df anxious to force the pace of reform which 
maled that it did not accord adequate recogni- 
n to the potentiality of the time-factor to enforce 
inges, which excessive outside pressure might be 
apable of accomplishing. Meanwhile constitu- 
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tional agitation within the States should continue 
either as a corrective to the Princes" x'eactionarism 
or as an inducement to further and larger changes 
where changes have already been promulgated. 

It may be asserted on the whohi that the vas 
majority of the Princes will not ho ins up or a bl 
impediments either to the unit}'’ or the freedom o 
India. Their patriotism is unquestionable, anc 
historical accident and tradition fire factors t( 
which they are professedly attached and thereii 
their wishes and views should be respected 
Even if all the States do not come into a self-govern- 
ing all-India Federation immediately, it is consti- 
tuted, they are bound to come in later, when thej 
perceive that there are definite and undoubted 
advantages in doing so which they cannot forego 
particularly in the matter of dohmce and other 
common services. Suitable jirovisious can be incor- 
porated in the future constitution, to facilitate 
their doing so when they cliooso to. It is not 
beyond the range of probability that the Paramount 
Power, to whom they now look for protection 
against reformist agitation and arc jirono to look 
up to for guidance, will itself have to agree that 
the protection that it can voiicJisafe to them will 
become progressively insigniiicant. unless of 
course it is prepared to countenance; the contin- 
itself in continuous conflict 
with the Government of a fn;e India over 
Piinces rights and treaties. That will be an 
untenable and unworkable aiTangemont and the 
Princes will discover that duality in their allegiance 
will not work even as the Paramount Power will 
lind that its fanctions cannot lie exercised in a 
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dyaxchic capacity partly as Paramount Power and 
prtly as a government responsible to the Indian 
hegislature. But I am sure, the Princes’ patrio" 
hsm and statesmanlike instinct wiU assert them- 
lelyes long before any of these contingencies ariV 
ind tliey are likely to abandon their ^dependence 
in what may prove to be a broken ' reed 
.et us take it that when His Highness the Jam 
laheb declared that the aim of the Princes was 
he preservation of India’s unity, a view in which 
le IS supported by other Princes like the Maha- 
aja of Bikaner and States’ Ministers like Sir C P 
mmaswamy Iyer and that they are prepared 
3 move with the times, it was a declaration of 
obey by him on behalf of his brother rulers in 
le representative capacity he then possessed as 
le UmneeHor of the Princes' Chamber. 

In conclusion the very important point needs 
nphasis t licit freedom from want, one of the late 
^siclent Koosevelt s now famous Four Freedoms, 
India’s greatest and most pressing need. Political 
eedom that Indians aspire for is not an end in 
self, it is mainly a means to the procurement of 
onomic freedom, which in her present political 
a,te she has inconspicuously little. Political 
sedom is fundamental to India because it accords 
an Indian Government freedom in the forma- 
tion of economic, industricil and fiscal policies in 
e interests solely of the Indian population, 
cause it alone facilitates their formulating 
equate, large-scale measures on a planned basis 
: the banishment of poverty, low standards of 
ing, disease, filth and dirt from the land and 
ables India to develop info a strong and healthy 
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nation. When we are able to slied the shackles 
of onr political dependence, we, as a nation, will 
•undoubtedly achieve spiritual satisfaction. But 
we can attain physical and mental satisfaction 
only when poverty and want, which stalk the land 
and strike any foreigner coming to this coiintiy 
straight in the eye are banished theiefiom. It is 
a regrettable and miserable confession to make, 
but it is a fact that this country is a strikiu| 
example of a continuously present par ad ox o 
poverty in the midst of plenty, which liurope an( 
other Western nations experience only at excep 
tional periods of intense depression. Her vas; 
agricultural economy can produce enough food t( 
sustain her population, even though it is^ unfortii 
nately growing at an alarming pace in receni 
decades. But for any country to enjoy the fruits 
of real wealth and real prosperity, it is indispens- 
able in this age not only that the balanc(J Iretweeii 
her agricultural and industrial economies must be 
evenly struck but that both her industrial and 
agricultural developments should take the fullest 
advantage of the scientific and technical improve- 
ments that have taken place in recent years. It 
is unfortunate that so far comparatively little 
effort has been made to apply modern scientific 
research to Indian agriculture so as to increase the 
yield of agricultural produce and to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one was growing 
before. It is unfortunate too tliat Indian indus- 
trialization has been the painfully, almost exasp- 
atingly, slow process it lias been. Hritisli altruism 
towards Indian industrialization stops short at 
enabling it to attain only to such rlogree of 
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JeveloiMiient as will not interfere with tlie interests 
)i Biitish industries themselves and India's tariff 
johcies notwithstanding the fiscal autonomv 
rinch she IS supposed to enjoy, have invariably 
leen influenced, if not actually shaped by the 
ndia_01tice and the Secretary 'of State with tire 
itters natural preference to British interests 
Political freedom is, therefore, the siao qua non 
f economic freedom and is the one method by 
■Inch the present subordination of India's welfare 
> Biitain s standpoint can be avoided. It is 
nenlightened self-interest on the part of Britain 
lat pennits this principle of subordination to be 
oven into her policy towards India’s industrial 
ivelopment; and it provides a most telling 
iplanatioii of India’s present incredible poverty 
i well as the justilication for the relaxation of 
ritam’s grip on this country's affairs. It is a 
anand the inherent justification for which should 
tve fully impressed itself on British Government 
cles by now ; for an India industriallv advanced 
uld have jolayed a more outstanding part as an 
senal for the Allies, while in actual fact she has 
w to depend for necessary supplies of equipment 
id armaments upon the United States and other 
untries and thereby compelled to limit the 
pacity for expansion of her fighting forces. The 
ady Mission’s report constitutes not only a sad 
mmentary on the vast but wasted opportunities 
India’s industrialization but also an indication 
the immense potentialities but she possesses 
lich could have been canalised into purpose- 
i and advantageous channels. The Grady 
ssion’s schemes and suggestions cannot of course 
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be implemented— in fact, many of tliem have beei 
shelved— owing to war-time exigencies. They are 
perhaps, far in advance of the ideas and scheme 
of the Government of.India'vS extremely slow 
moving and routine-laden machinery that thi 
latter could not possibly catch up with them 
India's war-time prosperity is consequently 
of a very insignificant nature compared witl 
the industrial boom which prevails in the Unitei 
States and Britain. But whatcwer may haw 
happened in the past, India will not tolerate tii( 
continuance of present conditions any longer aftei 
the war. Her economic, 'tariff and industria 
policies must be formulated and administered by 
her own people in their own interests, and she inusi 
he in a position to ensure that the masses of hei 
population are safeguarded in their enjoyment oi 
the Freedom from Want, which is their most 
imperative desideratum . Post- W ar Re construction 
plans in plenty are now holding the field, and it 
is gratifying that we have at least theoretical 
acknowledgment of the imperativeness of change, 
development and reconstruction. A period of 
social upheaval is the best period for inducing an 
appreciation of the need for stabilising social 
security and the plans that are being formulated 
require co-ordination by a national Government. 



CHAPTER V 


America md India’s Freedom 


In the determination of the structure of the 
post-^war world and in the formulation of policies 
vyhich wdi constitute the foundation of thS 
Btiucture and its functioning, the United States 
America wil undoubtedly play a major-I 
even say the principal and foremost-part 
^hke by her unique position among the United 
Nations and by the ideals and the view-points bv 
vhich her policy was inspired prior to her becom- 
ng an active belligerent in December 1941, alike 
>y the fact that she is recognized to be and occupies 
front-rank position as the ' Arsenal of the Democ- 
acics and by the fact that her national leaders 
Tespective of political denominations, acknowl- . 
dge in an unstinted and forthright manner the 
eed for holding aloft the banner of democracy, 
:eedom and human personality, the United States 
as established itself as the undisputed leader of 
le United Nations. Mr, Churchill made a clean 
nd clear acknowledgment of this position when 
e declared at the time of the planning and execu- 
on of the North African Expedition, that Presi- 
pnt Roosevelt was the chief agent and leader and 
imself his ardent and enthusiastic lieutenant, 
he relations between the United States of America 


id Britain have not recently been very smooth 
icl cordial, at least in other spheres than the 
ilitary one, and constant trans- Atlantic verbal 
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■sniping indicates a deterioration in cordiality which 
might become more marked after the war. The 
United States has, however, given abundant proof 
during the last few years that tlie faith and spirit 
of Washington, Jafferson and Abraham Lincoln 
still shines undimmed in the land of the Statue of 
Liberty and that the statue itself instead of being 
merely a work of stone, symbolizes a solid, con- 
crete ennobling ideal — the ideal of human lilierty, 
which no dictator or tyrant can efface. 

It is in view of these considerations that India 
looks to America, for an unqualified appreciation of 
her view-point, her demand for freedom and her 
national aspirations . It is in view of the m too that 
the British Government are so extremely anxious to 
cultivate American opinion and secure American 
approbation to their policy in India. An irresisti- 
ble conclusion to be drawn from the unceasing 
and uninterrupted flow of Britisli propaganda into 
the United States in connection with India is that 
Britain’s conscience is not immune from qualms 
on that score, American doubts and interroga-' 
tions about India are becoming more and more 
insistent. The late Mr, Willkie's pointed refer- 
ences to the questionings he heard in the East 
about America's attitude to Indian freedom did 
upset the equilibrium of the British statesmen and 
Mr. ChurchilTs assertion about Britain holding on 
to what she has to be regarded as being directly 
provoked by Mr. Willkie's statement referred to, 

To censure and castigate Mr. Willkie or other 
Americans like Mr. Phillips for making tlicj 
statements about India which tliey did, as some- 
Britishers do and as some backwoodsmen among 
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Ainericans themselves are doing is, however, really 
to emphasise and give point to the argument that 
“ by our silence on India we have already drawn 
heavily on our reservoir of goodwill in the East/" 
hir. Willkie was perfectly right and justified in 
saying that India’s is the one question that 
confronted him and that perpetually rose like a 
phoenix before him from Cairo to Chungking, from 
the land of the phoenix to the land of Confucious 
the Wise. India is our problem,” asserted Mr. 
Willkie ; “the Indian problem is the United Nations" 
problem,” declared Mr. Phillips. Indians wholeheart- 
edly concur and feel that the need for India’s 
freedom should be recognised by the wise men of 
the West as it is by the wise men of the East, as 
the principal, fundamental part of the United : 
Nations’ strategy for winning the war. Clever 
Liiilitary strategy is of course the first essential 
factor in that process ; but military strategy must 
be effectively combined with far-sighted political 
strategy on the part of Britain and the United 
States to make the winning of the war, especially 
n the Far East, doubly certain and sure. In 
connection with the latter an immediate and 
successful tackling of the Indian problem should 
oe accorded a conspicuous place. For, the moment 
diat problem is tackled and settled, a huge 
reservoir not only of goodwill but assistance in 
the form of overflow of men and materials which 
will swamp the totalitarian forces and ensure 
rapid victory for the Allies will have been opened. 
And more than the winning of the war it will 
facilitate in an abundant measure the winning of 
:he peace. India assured of the essential ingredi- 
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ents of freedom now will amount practically to 
winning half the peace and in advance, while 
India completely free will be potentially a power^ 
ful factor after the war in -building up the peace 
structure on foundations which will ensure its 
permanence and impart to it essential strength 
and enduring vitality in an overwhelming measure 
But it is essential that in the United States the 
realization of these supreme considerations should 
intensify. At present there is a tremendous 
volume of propaganda in that country conducted 
on behalf of the British Government compared to 
which the presentation of India's case in the 
correct perspective and from the nationalist 
Indian view-point amounts to but a feeble 
•endeavour. By India's case, I mean what the 
words actually convey and not her case from anv 
particular political angle like the Congiuss or the 
League an^e. Mr. Louis Fischer, Mr. Edgar Snow. 
Mr. Drew Pearson, Miss. Pearl Buck among others 
^d apart from Indians interested in India’s 
freedom have been energetically putting forward 
facts and einphasizing realities. But we require 
more rnen of this type, from among the Americans 
emselves, who will state India'vS case and state it 

and impartiality, 
tionalist India does not want her view-point to 

nfpnf cir understate- 

ment. There is no need to resort to exaggerations 

colours even as 

theie IS no useful purpose served by interested 
f,y^^^«„P^ttingit in an incon.spicuouMy low key 
Aftei all the point should not be lost sight of that 
India s anxiety IS not gratuitously to lower Britain 
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VHJ 

in the world’s estimation or to d-q- 
, argumentative advantage over her w' 1 

attain her legitimate national asDiVatir^no* 

wants Britain to play fair tnii£v,i 

her the same fretSom i^^she^W^ 

down-trodden nations of Eurone 

pace of the fulfilment of her ^ i quicken the 

more than all to accomplish sometWnp'im’°”r 
ly in the direction of entrustiL W® mmediate- 
luthority in the direc?^ o?theh a&irT*i^?f 
wll provide an unerring indicati™ of 
ntentions towards Indif She^Tn brief'l^ 

3 ntain to act in such a way that^th!' 
tmpire will in factbe transfomipH 
wealth of Nations in which Incha win 
•nnoured ancl as significant a role as either AuSLr ^ 
r Canada or South Africa, both when the wnrt 
nd when the peace structure is to be^evolved 
The one outstanding question the^of^™' ■ 
here does America stand in this matter ? ^ M 

ii are the American Government and Am 

Ssl “ !» *• tap’-Si oTS 

J)-*ad]utor country and her Government 

should tackle the Indkn 
toblem m nght^ earnest now and here and breS 
vc deadlock which has rendered India so utterlv 
Istraught at a time of world conflict. President 
bosevelt^ did not make any direct reference 

speeches. Officially the 
.^vernment of the United States have not also 
tld anything on the question of this cmmtrv 

Aisons 101 tlidt attitude of reticence. Never 
Inless, there are indications that India is not 
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absent fi'om their minds ; at least it cannot be 
after the unambiguous and foithiight report 
made to President Roosevelt by Ins personal repte- 
Sntative and- that they take full cognizance 
of all that is being said and written about her in 
the American and'the British preM. I can iiiKlev. 
stand and appreciate the difficulty in the 
^ministration openly making any pronouncement 
Xmt the affairs of a country which is pohticallj 
subordinate to an important Allied country, 
whom they cannot afford to displease, and into 
whose affairs they would not poke then noses i, 
they could avoid it. But there are ways anj 
methods other than an open and public expres. 
Sion of opinion in which a Government occupy, nj 
the uniaue and significant positioii winch th, 
USA. Government occupj^ Ine Allied 

nationSj can mahe their standpoint^ explicit to tli? 
Governments of those countries with whom they 
nre on terms of intimate fiicndship. Aie they 
utilizir any of these a^’'enLles for imikiiig tht 

British^Government and particularly Mr. Clmrcliit 

appreciate the necessity of settling the Incliar 
difficulty > This can be ascertained only froir 
■ some actual happenings, some concrete steps aiio 
measures that Britain has taken (ir will take ir 
dealing with the Indian issue. So fai any siicl, 
concrete measures are conspicuous by theiil 
absence which means that Britain is having { 
free hand in the matter. The only hope is tliat 
public opinion in the United States will h 
incessantly vigilant in the assertion of ih 
independent judgment about India so that it wifi 
become irresistible and iinignorable, so that a^l 
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igainst interested British propaganda to justify 
iheir policy of ‘nothing doing ’ or of magnifyinff 
;he communal disagreement to sit tight on the 
ssue. Truth and facts and the imperative demands 
)f war-time will assert themselves, so that it 
vould be possible for the U.S.A., both her people 
md her Government, clearly to perceive the wood 
ind not be deceived by the trees. 

Let the U.S.A., her Government, and people, in 
;onsidering the Indian standpoint and in deciding 
vhat should be their own attitude vis-a-vis that 
tandpoint, constantly bear in mind the objectives 
or which and the circumstances in which they 
lave been forced into the war. For more than 
wo years, between 1939 and 1941, the U.S.A., was 
.n interested looker-on while Europe was fighting 
ler battles against the Teutonic hordes, while 
Tance collapsed and the blitzkreig against Britain 
ms at its fiercest, while the Germans deliberately 
ttacked Russia and involved themselves in an inex- 
ricable mess, which has clearly proved to be the be- 
inning of their ultimate and unconditional collapse, 
onerican opinion was overwhelmingly isolationist ; 
he Munroe Doctrine was eagerly hugged to as the 
ist refuge of a people immensely reluctant to enter 
irectly into the conflict but perpetually appre- 
ending Axis subversive designs within their own 
erritories and on the American Continent ; and her 
dministration was eagerly searching for a via media 
letween direct intervention, extension of help to 
lemocracies and continued isolationism. Between 
uly 1940 and the disaster at Pearl Harbour on 
)ecember 7, 1941, President Roosevelt's utterances 
evealed a firm and undeviating adherence to de- 
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mocr&tic idccils 3,ncl 3-n intense iioiroi of totali 
tarianism the hard and constant struggle he ha. 
to put up to prevent isolationism from gainin 
ascendancy, to educate public opinion aliout th 
immense onrushing danger of an Axis attack upo 
Americans integrity and prepare the ground fc 
the eventuality in which the United States niigli 
find herself directly involved in the war but alltli 
hme maling the supremest endeavour to keep th 
democratic forces well supplied with the smews c 

war under the now well-known scheme of “Lem 

Lease Underneath all tlie concrete measiui 
taken by President Roosevelt and supplying the: 
most dynamic motive force was a iUiming tm 
and 'confidence in the democratic way of life, i 
democracy itself and in the power and the efficac 
of democracy to survive. “ In the face of tlie grea 
perils never before encountered, oiir strong purpos 
is to protect and to perpetuate the integrity of ck 
mocracy,'' he declared in liis speech on January 2( 
1940 on' the occasion of his inauguration as Presi 
dent ' for the third term. Por tills we mus 
muster the spirit of Ameviiui and the faith c 
America. We do not retreat. We are not conten 
to stand still." Similar sentiments were cxpressei 
by Mr. Roosevelt oftentimes sulisequently. 

Things moved rapidly after Japan's deelaratioi 
of war and her treacherous blow against tin 
unwary American fleet at Pearl Harbour 
Amei'ican isolationism found itself isoLiti^d almosl 
overnight and the United States became O' 
directly, completely and deeply involved Inwaras 
either Britain or Russia. Pier responsibility was 
now twofold : not only liad she to ;feed the democ- 
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ratic war machine in three continents as she h,d 

.been doing even previously but keen W “ “ 
armies, navies and air forces full 

ly supplied with machta ^ and L“pZt“T^^- 
destruction of the Axis forces theV *' 
annihilation became not only an ideal to°hp^ 
moted by rendering assistant to ottes bufm; 
objective to be directly and adequately and fnde 
fatigably pursued by herself thrmigh the sacrWct 
of her own manhood. It is a colossal fact • 
prepared herself to undertake it not only a“spWt 
of service to others but as a fundamental factor in 

her own survival and self-preservation 

before U and all-engrossing task 

oeioie the U.b.A., the central obiective and 

purpose of her endeavours. But placed in th^ 
position hiat she is, she has at the same time to 
concern herself with the equally or perhaps more 
important, though sornewhlt mL r» oC' 
ive namely, the formulation of the principles ind 
Uie plannin g of the new world order in which the 
hour Freedoms which President Roosevelt enun- 
ciated and which have since constituted the basic 
underlying principles of America’s post-war policy 
and aims can be realized to the maximum possible 
extent. Freedom from Want, Freedom from Fear, 
breedom from Exploitation and Freedom of Wor- 
ship they are noble conceptions all and immense- 
ly inspiring as ideals for which man will dare fight 
and die or, more correctly, fight to live for and 

enjoy. Whether the Atlantic Charter exists or not as 
a conciete document duly signed, these principles 
\vhich are based on the proclaimed clauses of that 
chartei will not lose their validity for humanity 
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aspiring for peace and real progress. 

If these aims and aspirations are to be fulffled 
onrl the Four Freedoms established throughout the 
S i the bases of a World Charter of peedom 
the United States will have inescapably to apc®t 
the implications of the statement of Mr. Willkie 
that to win the peace three things seem necessaiy t 
“ First we must plan for peace on fi global basis , 

second ’the world must be free economically and 
noliticallv, for nations and for man, that peace may 
iist in it ; thirdly, that America must play^ an ac- 
tive, constructive part in freeing it and keeping the 
peace." It is necessary to reckon witli the possibility 
that not all these aims and ideals can be attained 
unreservedly and completely in tlie near future in 
this essentially imperfect and un-ideal world. I 
is probable that disappointments and failures will| 
block the path of thereformer and render achieve-^ 
ment incommensurate with aspiration and endea- 
vour incommensurate with idcauism. What 
happened after the 1914—18 (Ireat War, is a stern 
and painful reminder to us of tins grave and in- 
herent danger. Nevertheless if even partial sncces; 
in these directions, the end of wliicli is a better 
world than the one in which we live now, is to be 
attained, the aspiration must be clear-cut, the 
ideal inspiring and the endeavour resolute and un- 
wavering. The United States admittedly failed to 
rise up to expectations at the ctkI of the last war 
mainly because she went into it less for the 
achievement of any specific high aim or objective 
or in pursuit of a groat cause which could inspire 
men, but more as tlio result of a passing phase ol 
revenge for some ‘inhuman’ acts perpetrated by 
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Germany. More correctly speaking, she drifted 
into it almost unawares, partly rushed off her feet 
f by propaganda and partly out of indignation at 
Germany's brutalities. When victory was gained 
she retired- perhaps over-precipitately— into her 
isolationist^ shell. She repudiated her own Presi- 
dent and his commitments and plans in pursuance 
of the illusion that thereby she could keep herself 
perpetuEilly aloof from what were designated as 
‘ European entanglements.' President Wilson re- 
turned to his country to confront a hostile Congress 
which overturned his League of Nations apple-cart 
and voted in favour of U.S.A.'s non-participation 
in the functioning of that body and in the moulding 
of its fortunes. ' 

The League had proved a regrettable failure for 
other reasons too. besides American non-co-opera- 
‘tion, but that is at least one of the principal reasons 
that contributed to the debacle that overtook it, 
In any case, it did not fail because of anything 
notably deficient in the ideals which inspired those 
who conceived and founded it, which would justify 
the conclusion that it involved a reflection on the 
ennobling character of those basic ideals. It 
failed to a very large extent because the bigger 
European nations, which should have regarded 
themselves as the guardians and watchdogs of its 
success, ultilized its machinery and its prestige for 
the fulfilment of their selfish national ends and 
conveniently gave the go-by to the fundamental 
principles which it was intended to subserve and 
promote. From 1934 to 1939, the history of the 
f League is a history of the progressive departure of 
its member- States from the ideals of maintaining 
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collective security and prevoution of aggression, of 
which Manchuria, Abyssinia, Finland, and Austria 
and Czechoslovakia provide distressing examples. 
It rests on the United vStatos, in co-operation with 
other Allied nations, to assume after the war 
the lead in the revivification of the League, 
or in building up the security organisation 
envisaged in the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement, 
so that instead of its deteriorating into a 
mere tombstone for higli ideals, it will energdze 
itself into an efficient instrument for the realiza- 
tion of international peace, for the ])reserva- 
tion of collective security and for the prevention of 
unprovoked aggression and totalitarian wars. If a 
real, international mind, emaiiciixite from tlie pre- 
war notions of domination of one country over tlie 
other, of the victors wreaking vengeance on the 
vanquished and thus engendering a spirit of 
counter-vengeance in the latter and free, too, from 
a disposition to intensive and violent competitive 
nationalism on the part of the different countries 
now engaged in a deadly conllict with the debased 
nationalism of the Axis countries, comes to pre- 
vail among the peoples and the Governments of 
the United Nations, that alone can be the most 
effective guarantee for the, success of the League. 
As General Smuts pointed out, the conception of 
the United Nations that has developed in response 
to the stress of war condition.s and to which mord 
than thirty-five countries have so far subscribed, 
is a happy augury in that it provides a secure and 
solid foundation for future co-operation in further- 
ance of the ideals of the world seenri ty organisation. 

The international mind postulated should be 
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egarded as an essential prelude to international 
tction to mamtain world peace and a guarantee 
gainst the repetition of world-shocking armaged- 
lons.^ Would-be aggressors in the future should 
aid in an air force organized under 

he auspices - of the world organisation a weapon of 
ffence whose striking power they would find 
uiesistible. _ Let us hope too, in spite of experience 
and indications pointing to a somewhat contrary 
conclusion, that the close collaboration aijiong the 
United Nations that exists at present, will continue 
uninterrupted after the war, and will be a factor in 
he evolution m course of time of a World Federal 
Union, about which so much is being said and 
vviitten, pai. ticularly in the United States herself ^ 
now-a-days . A World Union of this kind is likely 
to remain an idealist^s unrealizable dream imme- 
mately_ after; the war or at least it will be so so long 
as nationalism i emains a vigorous and vibrant ' 
political force. But not in the least impracticable* 
IS close international co-operation to attain certain 
specific objectives in tlie interests of the whole of 
humanity and for the preservation of certain 
fundamental ideals such as world peace and free- 
dom and international justice. And it should 
not be impracticable mainly because it does not, 
as at present conceived, cut across or aim at a root 
and branch extinction of nationed. boundaries or ■ 
national ideals but recognizes national divergences 
of a healthy character. 

That the UnitedStates' part in leading the world 
along the path of these high aims will be a great 
iand notable one appears to be inherent in her 
present po.sition and a- part of her future des-: 
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tiny. That role she will, however, be able to play 
by not shirking stark, unignorable realities as she 
didin 1919, which created a blot on her moral 
escutcheon, but by appreciating and facing them 
with all the courage, determination and statesman 
ship that she can muster and that actually inspire 
President Roosevelt’s (and recently President Tru- 
man's) periodic utterances, India will be an interest- 
ed spectator of the manner in which and the degree 
to which President , Truman, who lias become now 
the Chief Executive of the U.S.A., will discharge 
that colossal responsibility. One of the outstanding 
ways in which he can do so will be by setting his 
seal of approval on the considered opinion of many 
enlightened publicists and sections of opinion iii 
that country that India is a United States' prohlem 
and that its immediate satisfactory settlement i 
from the standpoint of high moral and military’ 
considerations is as much the United States’ con- 
cern as Britain's, that in fact it is the concern of 
all ft’eedom-loving, democracy-enjoying humanity. 
The American Administration in the United States 
might be prone to set too high a store by the con- 
sideration that unshaken Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion, which is admittedly a primary preliminary: 
to the defeat of the Japanese menace, should not be 
permitted to be disturbed or encroached into by 
differences over«4ipparently extraii(?ou :7 problems 
and issues like those of India. The conscience of sec- 
tions of American opinion is also probably worried 
on account of the fact that when there are gaping 
skeletons in her own domestic cupboard clamour- 
ing for attention, like the problem of the Negroes 
and the Red Indians, she cannot very well point 
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a finger of ciiticism and remonstrance at Britain's 
treatment o India But American public opinL 
must crystallize and consolidate on the basis of the 
consideration that, if Anglo-American co-operation 
cannot stand the strain of the pressure from the 
American^ side legarding a fundamental military 
and political and ethical necessity represented by 
the emancipation of a vast country like India 
which is the principal base for the forthcoming 
anti- Japanese campaign, it may not possibly stand 
the strain that will be imposed by the colossal 
problem of co-ordination and collaboration in 
he evolution of a world order-to-be, facilitating 
[iiimamty s enjoying the Four Freedoms adnmbrat- 
id by President Roosevelt. It is essential that in 
irder to fulfil her role America, by which I mean 
•he President himself and his Government, should^ 
ixtricate themselves from the cobwebs of the minor 
imbarrassments and difficulties referred to which- 
ire the consequences mainly of the confusion creat- 
id by conflicting propagandists slogans, and see 
inngs from the correct perspective. 

For this there must be increasing realization in 
hat country that the primary fact that President 
voosGVclt licid cniinci3.tGd. the Four KrGGcloms im* 
loses on his successor, as head of the American ad- 
ninisti atioiijthe inescapable responsibility of seeing 
hat they ciie translated into concrete programmes 
)f action under the United States' guarantee. As ex- 
dee- President Wallace pointed out in his widely 
mblicized speech at the second Free World Con- 
gress, held ill New York in 1942: " every freedom, 
very privilege has its price, its corresponding 
luty, without which it cannot be enjoyed." 
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Among these duties, Mr. Wallace mentioned as an 
outstanding one the duty to build a peace, just, 
•charitable and enduring, and lie exjdained his view 
of that duty further by declaring that “ those who 
write the peace must think of the whole world." 
" The peace must mean a better standard of living 
for the common man, not merely in the United 
States and England, but also in India, Russia, 

China, and Latin America not merely in the 

United Nations but also in Germany and Italy 
and Japan.” Quite rightly put, from which 
follows the inexorable conclusion tliat the political 
freedom of these countries mentioned, especially 
■ countries like India, whicli are not free at present, 
is an essential preliminary to their pnr]X)seful par- 
ticipation in the writing of the peace, the peace of 
the just and the free, and to take steps which 
would guarantee to their people the enjoyment of 
a high standard of living denied to tlicm at present.^ 
Britain has a Beveridge Scheme of far-reaching 
import for the preservation of post-war social 
security and the U.S.A. has a similar jilan 
for the American population. The Beveridge 
Scheme is an elaborate endeavour at harmonizing 
and integrating economic individualism with state 
control of the economic structure and machinery ; 
it is a scheme which is wholly in accord with the 
British genius for introducing social changes of an 
elaborate character without affecting the basic 
structure of the society. Committees representing 
the various Allied countries are also prefectiiig 
plans for co-ordination of relief and reconstruction 
work of the areas decinrated by Hitler *s hordes/ 
Indians may as well ask : where is a social security 
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plan for, India, for the economic uplift of her 
teeming poverty-ridden population and "what is 
the reason, wliy no such plan is bein? formulated 
for this country ? Undoubtedly we are having a 
nurnber of plans for post-war reconstruction of 
India ; but have we anjdhing approximating to 
i comprehensive plan of the type of the Beveridge 
Dne? Public opinion in the .United States of 
America may as well ask— as the Indian public have 
3een asking repeatedly — whether Britain would 
■elease the sterling balances which have accumii- 
ated to India's credit for her benefit and when ? 
!lan world prosperity be ensured after the war 
vith only half the world advancing along the road 
;o social security and economic Swaraj while the 
)ther half is grovelling in poverty and economic 
iegradatioh ? The clamant cry of the Indian popu- 
ation for Freedom from Want, as I pointed out, is 
ntimately connected with the existence of condi- 
;ions capable of ensuring such freedom. .The ex- 
/ice-President Wallace’s thesis wilP fall to the 
ground if these conditions are not fulfilled. 

The question may pertinently be raised by 
American friends : why does India expect that 
:he problems of her political freedom and economic 
prosperity should receive the kind of earnest 
ittention at the hands of the United States, as is 
lesired ? The answer to it is twofold. First, it 
must be realized as an inexorable truth that 
India’s maximum co-operation, moral as well as 
military, which she is ever prepared to give if con- 
ditions favourable for it are created, is fundanien- 
fal to the liberation; of China from the vicious 
grip of the Japanese octopus and for reconquer- 
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ins Burma and Malaya winch a one in their turn, 
will facilitate rushing of supplies to China and Anal- 
ly for crushing Japan. , Hus is a niattei of imme- 
diate moment as well as o paramount inuiortance 
from the United Nations’ standpoint, Secondly 
a free India and her wliole-hcartei co-operatior 
are essential to the successful fulfilment of tli, 
peace aims of the United Nations--particnlarly o 
the United States--for the sviceess of the cause o 
democracy and freedom and justice after the wa 
and the prevention of future wars. Considerabl 
confusion is possible when the argument tha 
Indis^'s freedom iiftei' the \Vc\i iicvs boon lIssuigi 
bv Britain is read in juxtaposition with the argu 
ment that that assurance is ccmdUumal upon th 
fulfilment of some other conditions like complete in 
ternal agreement, and tbatit does not accord clu 
prominence to the need ton cssoaitial changes i: 
India's governance during Uie ^ war period lik 
placingreal power and responsibility in the iiand 
of India's representative men, which will reiKle 
the assurance worth-while, practical and realist) 
to the Indian people. The present Government c 
India is apparently getting on famously withlndia 
war affort ; but really, the undercurrent of politic 
discontent in the country is so strong that it 
long-range effects are calculated to be disastrou 
unless set right in time. 

For and on l)ehalf of the United States o 
America, a series of advcrtis(jments appeared ii 
the Indian newspapers some two years back eni 
phasizing the part which that country had beei 
playing in the present war and suggestivedy refer 
ring to her present and future national aims ani 
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objectives. Presumably they were propaganda 
^advertisements but they cannot be considered as 
being divorced from, in fact they should be regard- 
ed as bemg closely related to, the springs of 
thought that pervaded the American populatim at 
the moment. One of these advertisements con- 
tainGQ th© stateniGnt that America is pledged to 
recognize and support the political independence 
: and territorial integrity of the Republic of China ” 
It also proclaimed that the expeditionary forces of 
the United States were in India to defend 
the futuis^ of Asia and fight against ‘ Asia for the 
Japanese/ In another of these we read these 
forces were in India to ‘ help repel and crush tlie 
armies of invaders who seek to destroy freedom 
throughout the world.’ The assurance regarding 
iChina that we have in these statements inhere 
an inspiring thought which evoked much warm 
appreciation in India. Equally inspiring was the 
assurance that the United States was actuated by 
the determination to defend Asia against falling a 
victim to the Japanese intentions of domination 
over that continent. But then in India these 
naturally and inevitably give rise to the question : 
what about the U.S.A., underwriting the post-war 
political independence of India, which is a base of 
attack against Japan, and enabling lier to partici- 
pate in til at attack as a country assured of free- 
dom? The 150 years old constitution of the 
United States declared another advertisement, 
contains a charter of freedom of all mankind, and 
^their President had declared the extension of these 
fundamental liberties to all men as the bases of the 
American peoples’ war aims. Should these worthy 
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S6ntinients, and should the slogan Ainerica 
fights for Freedom ” with which everyone of the 
advertisements concluded, be mere empty slogans, 
the immaterial declarations of pious intentions sc 
far as India is concerned ? For whose freedoiv 
America is fighting if it does not include th( 

freedom of India ? . , r rr n i ^ • 

This is a testing period for the Unitecl btates n 
many ways. Will she come out of the test thal 
faces her with flying colours and will she demon 
strate that her public and Government posses^ tin 
qualities and qualifications in an abundant degrei 
which will enable her to play the leader in tin 
establishment of a better world, in which froedon 
and iustice would prevail not only in the teni 
tories on either side of the Atlantic but everywhen 
else ? These questions clamour for an answer 
Now that President Truman had succeeded ai 
President of the Republic and will most probably 
be in the saddle when the peace settlemeni 
comes to be written, should he not impress or 
Mr. Churchill in frequent and regular meetings, thal 
are likely to be held between them that Americar 
opinion demands that India be placed ina positior 
facilitating her participation in the evolution oi 
the peace structure as a free country ? 

The declaration about Philippine independenc( 
after liberation from Japanese occupation was ar 
act of high idealism on the part of tbo President, 
I-Ie can impress upon Mr. Churchill that a similai 
declaration by Britain about India is urgently 
called for. 
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India’s Interest in China’s Problem 

Between China and India the cultural and' 
other bonds connecting them are exceedinglr 
close. Cultuial and spiritual intercourse between 
the two countries has followed in an uninterrunt- 
ed stream ever since the fourth centurv B C if 
not earlier. That the two countries constitute 
erntorially, nearly half the continent of Asia and 
have more than half the population of that con- 
tinent m a phenomenon that lends point to the' 
intimate relationship and the proximity of intere.sts 
between them. At the present day, as much in 
he past, .the similarity and correspondence 
between the political, economic and other problems 
ivhich face them bear a somewhat remarkable 
mmlaiTty. To ' both economic and industrial 
recuperation are vital needs ; both need vigorous^ 
md sustained measures by their leaders for the 
3stablishment of internal unity and integration 
>0 that tliey can enjoy the position in international 
counsels which is rightfully theirs by virtue of 
rheir size, population and strategic position. India 
^ave China a conspicuouslv enlightening religiouS' 
ioctrine preached by the Buddha and China is. 
repaying that debt by imparting to us some illu- 
minating lessons in heroic determination and 
steadfast ness in destroying the forces of aggression 
and evil. For nearly two hundred years Indiahas 
been subject to foreign rule with all its dele- 
terious political and economic consequences, while 
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China, though not directly under foieign iule,had 
suffered under sinister foreign influences for the 
best part of a century. Her recent history m 
spite of the now widely-advertised Kuomintang 
Communist divergencies, is an inspiring poem in the 
rebuilding of the structure of a united and free 
China combined with an epic effort to prevent a 
militarist and totalitarian Japan from strangnlat- 
ing her hard- acquired political consciousness and 
-consciousness of national integiity^ 

It is beyond my plan in these pages to refer 
in detail to the long-drawn agony sulferod hy 
China since her first contact with Western influ- 
ences, which found a soft ground for permeation as 
a result of her own internally disorganised condition, 
It is only necessary to recall that after the Revo- 
lution of 1911, which brought to an end a once 
glorious but latterly rainshacklc and deielict and 
decrepit Chinese Itmpire, Sun Yiit Sen, father 
■ of the l^evolution, whose memory is cherished witli 
immense admiration by the Chinese people, fidiim- 
brated a 3-point programme for free China based 
on Nationalism, Democracy and Social Justice. II 
is these three high principles that have since then 
served as beaconlights guiding and inspiring tli( 
Chinese Nationalist Movement In tlie promotion 
of this movement, in rescuing China from the 
grip of internecine strife between ardent national- 
ism represented by the Kuomintang Party and 
the violently internationalist and to some extent 
disintegrating forces of Communism, in unifying 
the country, in organizing a united front of the 
conflicting forces for the defence _ of the countrv 
against aggression and in establishing a central 
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Government at Nanking, which later on under the 
jatiess of militaiy necessity had to be shifted to 
Chungking, and utilizing^ its machinery as an 
^nstiunient foi consolidating and reconstructing 
;he Chinese nation on modern and rationalistic 
ines, the most notable part had been played by 
Ceiieralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In the meantime 
i lej uvenated and modernized Japan had begun 
.0 set evil eyes on and cast evil glances at China, 
ilanchuria was occupied by her in 1931 and a 
)uppet State , established therein. In 1937 was 
lelivered a more terrible blow by Japan aimed at 
he very heart of China, the ultimate objective of 
vhich was to annex the important northern pro- 
hnces, including the valuable pil-lields of Shansi, 
-nd to extend her economic influence over the rest 
tf China and reduce it into a Japanese colony, 
"or more than seven years now, under the inspir- 
iig leadership of the Generalissimo, who, it is 
greed even hy^ his critics the Communists them- 
elves, symbolizes and embodies China’s will to 
inity, freedom and national independence to a 
leterniined and dogged invader, that country has 
)een passing through something approaching hell, 
ler spirit, however, has remained undimmed and 
he remains unconquered and will remain, God 
villing, unconquerable. 

The heroic and, for more than four years, 
Detween 1937 and 1944, single-handed and unequal 
itruggle which China had put up against a foe, 
ivho is her definite superior in mechanical equip- 
nent and modern weapons of warfare, and which 
las exhibited an almost unparalleled capacity for 
oarbarity and ruthlessness in attaining her ends, 
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Britain on the one hand and China on the other 
had become firmer and firmer. She has been 
recognized as one of the A B C D powers and 
accorded the status of equality among the Big 
Four of the United Nations. The last and the 
latest link in the chain of collaboration between 
them that has been forged was the voluntary 
abdication, by Britain and America, in October 

1942, of the extia-territorial rights enjoyed by 
;hem in the concessional port^ and in the inter- 
lational settlements on the Chinese mainland and 
;he treaty concluded in that behalf in January 

1943. A belated acknowledgment of the inalien- 
tble sovereignty of China, this act on the part of 
he Allied Nations may be regarded also as an 
ndicatioia of theii eagerness to make necessary 
loncessions to the deeply-cherished feelings and 
entiments of a nation which has made and continues 
0 make an enormous contribution to the common 
)ool of the Allied resources and to resistance 
igainst aggression. 

It is a fundamental part of the Allied strategy to 
Leep Japan engaged continuously on the .Chinese 
nainland while her advance is systematically 
temmed and her strength progressively depleted 
n other areas in the Pacific, like the Philippines, 
he East Indies and Burma, where she has secured a 
irecarious footing. The Chinese counter-offensive 
n July 1942, though latterly slowed down, w^as 
in indication of the magnificent manner in which 
liie has been fulfilling the expectations entertain- 
id of her by drawing upon herself a major part 
\i the weight of the Japanese forces. But one 
:annot be sure that there is — or at least was — a 
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to assist China and to enable hei to disen- 
tangle herself from the villauious gup , of the 
enemy Too polite to express their dissatisfaction 
OT to lodge a vigorous protest, too much steeped in 
CoXcia^ restraint and courtesy he 
not be vocally squeamish about the Allies laae* 
nuate appredation of her pressing and uisistent 
needs &.it a sufficient indication of then feelings 
was provided by the wntings of we 1-know 
Qdne^e authors like Mr. Lin Yutiing and others, 
^ Throughout this war China has not been gives 
o tir rlpdl ” said Mr. Lin Yutung, a noted Chinest 
anSor "In the summer of 1940 the Biirm 
rIoX was closed by England. Under tlio 'license; 
system America doubled and tiebled her sale “i 
dll to Japan from the summer of Id 10 Jo tin 
^nring of 1941, as if China was not fighting I' ascisni 
Ind a®s if China did not have feelings to be hurt 
Bitter and reproachful words these, which illustrati 
what a considerable leeway Britain and Amenci 
have had to make to compensate China for her sacri 
fices in the common cause and to ruliove hei of al 
least part of the burden which slie has beei 
uncomplainingly hearing all tliese^ seven, anJ 
especially the last five, years, China s attitudi 
an^ outlook," writes Mr. Roxby, a well-kiwwi 
writer on Far Eastern affairs, ‘ vyill lie laigc) 
shaped by the cliaracter and sincerity of the lielj 
which it receives from Russia, (.Ti'cat .Britain, ant 
the United States, not only in the throes o iti 
present struggle for existence but in the critical 
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^ears that will follow," 

Assistance to China first, completely to rid her- 
self of the Japanese menace and next to 
sonsolidate the whole of the Chinese territory 
under one strong Central Government capable of 
i-estoring order and assisting in the progress and 
the prosperity of the land and further enable her 
:o assist in establishing a stable peace and democ- 
■atic world order after the war, is of the utmost 
mportance. It is not only an immediate military 
lesideratnm lent also a great and immense moral 
)bligation which the Allied Nations have to dis- 
charge. In this view of the matter attempts 
vhich were in evidence, a year ago, to divide 
he war into sections, the European and the Far 
Eastern, and to maintain that the former should 
)e finished first while the latter could be finished 
ubsequently, were calculated only to prolong the 
,gony of a country, which had been passing 
hrough an acutely critical phase of her existence 
or the last seven years. Even apart from the 
Lgony of China, it was an inconceivable position 
hat Japan could be regarded as a less dangerous 
nemy than Germany. On this point Mr. 
Ihurchill’s view about differential hemispherical 
var strategy was not shared not only by China 
ind India but also by Australia and New Zealand, 
lot withstanding that Mr. Churchill pledged Bri- 
;ain and the U.S.A. to a combined and sustained 
effort to destroy Japanese aggression, after Hitler 
las been choked out of the way. Japanese 

ire more dangerous than Germans," Mr. Peter 
Fraser, New Zealand Prime Minister, declared; 
and he demanded that they should be dealt with 
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in the same way and at the same time as the 
eLmy in Europe, . This fcehng was extensively 
shLd in Australia also and^ widely prevalen in' 
CJiTna iudging from the persistent and outspoken 
Sen fn the Chinese press. It is only reeently 
d as a result of the Ottawa and Cairo Conferences 
between iSe to, Roosevelt and Mr. Chiirdiill that 
a different outlook had come to prevail. 

Rut Mr. Churchill and probably I’resideiit 
Roosevelt and the Chiefs of Military Stalls in| 
Britain and United States at one time took a 
afferent view. So far a.s Mr. Cliurclnll is eoncerned 
his outlook and vision were remarkably clear and 
vivid in the appreciation of the position in Ituropc 
and the requirements of ;tlie European situation, 
Europe assumed in his view the foroinost and pie- 

eminent place and the defeat cif Hitler and einanci-; 

nation of Europe from the N aw yoke wore extremely 
dear and near to his heart oven when he luid to 
resort to repressive n:ieasvires himself to sappiess 
the forces of Republicanism in Greece. .l'.veii 
in this all-embracing and totnUtaiian wax, when 
the ontcome of the war in the Jr,ui’opoan continent 
could not lie considered distingmshablc from that 
in the Far East, when the military ftrategy m the 
various war theatres is mutiuilly in tei dependent 
and the fortunes of war in one area act and react 
on those in others, Mr. Cditircliill pciinitted his 
prepossessions and personal predilections to take 
precedence over other fnndamGiitcil consideiiition^ 
Someone has said that discretion is not mimhered 
among Mr, Churchiirs many virtues, Noi can i 
be said that ability to take a comprelicnsive or 
long-range view of a parti cn la r situation is a dls 
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tinguisbing characteristic of his. India is his 
greatest blind pot and his Indian policy is patent- 
ly illustrative of the fact that he has essentially a 
one-traclc mind. Strategy in global wars like the 
present one should be indivisible even as world 
peace in these days of growing international 
interdependence is essentially indivisible. Both 
these must be regarded as synthesised, integrated 
wholes, and they are inseparable from the evolu- 
tion of jorinciples of world peace, ' 


i 
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Prospects of Asiatic Federation 

I have referred at length to this inattei as to us 
in India and to the people of China the attitude 
of the chiefs of the United Nations referred to has 
incalculable significance, “ Europe for the Enio- 
peans and “Europe and European Pi oblems 
First are slogans and attitudes of mind which 
inevitably give rise to counter-slogins of " Asia 
for the ilatics ” and “ Asiatic Problems and 
Needs First.” So long as the former are indulged 
in, the latter cannot be avoided. And not only 
are they unavoidable but in them are unfortu- 
nately inherent the seeds of future conflict, which 
those who persist in them, and haip on them, do 
not apparently adequately visualize. If co-opera- 
tion in the task of world reconstruction between 
East and West, between the brown and the black 
and the yellow races on the one hand and the 
white races on the other is to be systematically 
promoted, if a future world conflict is not to 
assume the character of a conflict of i aces as the 
present one is a conflict of ideologies and the last 
was a conflict of rival nationalisms, the root causes 
of the prospective danger “ must be exterminated. 
British or American statesmen are not contribut- 
ing to this great objective of making the world 
safe for humanity by encouraging the belief that 
Europe and America matter to them more than 
Asia or that there is any underlying conflict, imper- 
ceptible for the present, between Europe and Asia, 
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and that Asia should continue to be an exploit- 
ing ground for the Western nations in perpetuity. 

This aspect of the situation is of vast interest 
to the Indian people and to the people of China. 
The feelings of perfect and whole-hearted sympa- 
thy that exist among them are calculated, in the 
atmosphere of cordiality engendered by unity of 
ideas and ideals in a period of common distress, 
to flower into a movement whose crowning consum- 
mation will probably be an Asiatic Federation. I 
tiave made a reference to this movement in 
passing in the previous pages. The position of 
Japan in such a scheme, although she is an Asiatic 
nation, is indeed difficult to determine at present ; 
ind if she persists in the pursuit and advocacy of 
:he nefarious and evilly-inspired doctrine of an 
/ East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere," she will find 
herself isolated and ostracized from the Asiatic 
»roup, and wilh remain ostracised so long as she 
will be reluctant to enter it as an equal of other 
Asiatic nations. Japan's attitude will, of course, 
be largely dependent on the issue of the present 
war, in which if she is worsted, as she should be,, 
in the near future, it will mean an utterly 
unblessed, unhonoured and unsung end of her 
imperialism for all time. The slogan of "Asia 
for the Asiatics" is not one of which anyone- 
need be ashamed, though we must regard it as 
Japan's mendaciousness to utilise it for estab- 
lishing and justifying her brown domination 
over fellow-Asiatics. Nevertheless the method of 
dealing with Japan once she is militarily crushed, 
Wist be a matter of careful consideration in which 
the views of Asiatic countries must prevail. In. 
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nnv case even if Japan is left out of the picture, 
any case, e;s j i ^vill have to be regarded as 
an Miatic possibility with China^ 

'and touftaWn a in its establish- 

and inciia s luirojiean statesmen 

stand they do 

take , Asiatic problems. It is a fact 

with. nrominenthaioted that the resurgent 

r„“ulnrna°“n“iLL of Oriental countries 
calot be subdued or crushed or forced to he low 

“it b. -X SUV ; 
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dental nation! Mr. Amery may then discover 
St his favourite thesis that thciT is no distinct 
entity like Asia and that India m paiticulai has 
more in common with the British Junpije tha, 
any other Asiatic country will have co lap^ 
Hk! a house of cards, India's adherence to Bn- 
and her participation in the British Empirt 
^Commonwealth scheme is essentially conditional 
on the treatment which she will iccoive at Bi items 
hands What has been said above is an additional 
aib ' forceful argument which should inducf 


svnipi 

V IV- VY -- - J X. 

Iv to be in the post-war era. ^ , 

The above considerations indicate how among 
the Allied Nations China occupies now^a pre- 
eminent position and how her wishes and inteiv 
tions towards India in particular and towards the 
problems of post-war reconstruction 

rilv ha.ve to be taken into account by 
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the United Nations. Jn this regard, the outstand- 
ing consideration to bear in mind is that China is 
likely to demand that, along with her own indepen- 
dent and equal place among nations, andthe main- 
tenance of her territorial integrity by the 
restoration to her of Manchuria and other Japanese 
occuiped portions of China, India's freedom and 
equality sliould also be assured. Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madame Chiang'fe visit to India in 
February 1942 had evoked an outburst of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for the Chinese cause on the 
part of the Indian people of all sections which is 
not diminished by the recent attempts to discredit 
the Generalissimo by painting him as a semi-dicta- 
tor and not as the leader of a democratic China 
because he refused to accommodate the Communists 
in all their demands. The two visitors created 
an immense impression on the Indian public and by 
their contact with prominent Indians have laid 
the foundation for a deep and abiding friendship 
between the two countries. Marshal Chiang s l^st 
statement before leaving India contained words of 
profound and far-sighted wisdom and sound advice 
to Britain which, however, seems to have been 
lost on those directing British policy towards 
the country. " I sincerely hope and I confidently 
believe," he said, “that our ally, Great Britain, 
without waiting for any demands on the part ol 
the people of India, will, as speedily as possible, 
eive them real political power so that they may 
be in a position further to develop . 

and material strength and thus realise that their 
’ participation in the war is not merely an 
the anti-aggressive nations for securing victory 
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but also a turning point in their stiuggle foi 
In^'s freedom. From an objec ive point of vieii 
I am of opinion that this vyou d be tdie wisest 
policy which will redound to the credit of tht 

^'china Imfneed of Allied assistance in an increas 
ing mLsure during and after the war ciyeia as th, 
Allies have need of Cdiinas continued co opeiatioi 
and active help ii\ vanquishing the commoi 
enemy. So long as this position lasts Chn a s voic 
cannot be ignored by Britain or Anieuca. In th 
post-war reconstruction she will haye a ti emendou 
sav • rightly has the Central Executive Committe 
of the Kuomintang decided that the problem c 
post-war reconstruction be undertaken ainaultane 
ouslv with the effective prosecution of the war. Anc 
if one reads the signs aright, .she can lie depende 
upon to utilise her important po.sition in the counse 
of the United Nations, firstly, to press for th 
release of India from Britain s gup , secondly, t 
press for a genuine international peace settlemen 
in which economic and political doinination c 
one nation by another will cease , and thirdly, t 
press for a position of absolute and, pence 
ecjuality of the Asiatic nations with I'^iu opGan an 
Western nations and for the universal application c 
the principles of the Atlantic Chat tei . h iglihing th 
war as she has been doing for the pie.seivation c 
her own freedom and national integiity and indi 
pendence and of the essential valvK^s of he 
ancient civilization, she is bound to insist on th 
fulfilment of these conditions as the precondition 
of a better world order. As Mr, Roxby h^s sai 
in his pamphlet "China” (Oxford Universit 
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'ress) “ potentially China is one of the greatest 
f the world democracies and it is difficult to over- 
stimate the significance of its future role/’ In 
sality, a more straightforward, clear-cut, unam- 
iguous statement of the Chinese view-point than 
hat contained in Marshal Chiang’s message to 
he Forum organised by New York “ Herald 
'ribune ” nearly two years back is difficult to 
ome across. “ China has no desire to replace the 
Vestern imperialism, or to introduce isolationism 
if its own or of anyone else,” he declared. ” We 
lold that we must advance from the narrow idea 
if exclusive alliances and regional blocs, which in 
he end make for bigger and more bitter wars, 
o an effective organisation for world unity. Un- 
ess real world co-operation replaces both isolation- 
sm and imperialism in a new interdependent 
i^orld of free nations, there will be no lasting 
ecurity for you ( the U.S.A.) or for us.” Thes 
rords breathe a lofty idealism, display a keei 
ense of realities and reveal an analysis, in a clear 
)ut concise form, of the basic malady of the world 
ind the remedy which will effectively cure it. 
rhey are reflected on the good work done by the 
Chinese delegation at the Dumbaton Oaks Confer- 
mce, though the world security scheme formu- 
ated thereat leaves many gaps to , be filled up 
Defore it can be regarded as a complete scheme 

for world security. . xt • 

China will not countenance the United Nations 
exploiting their victory, for sustaining either 
British or any other imperialism of any 
complexion. She will, I am sure, refuse equally 
stoutly to be a party to the principle of complete 
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isolationism of nations as opposed to a virile- 
internationalism, which is the best safeguaicl fora 
virile as different from a debased nationalism. 
She will also demand that the fiitnve world order 
should be bro'adbased essentially on the founda- 
tion of purposeful co-operation among nations, 
which only equality of opportunity and freedom 
from extraneous thraldom for all nations can 
assure. World security, lasting, real, and 
effective, can be the icsult onlj/ of the 
fulfilment of this condition : otherwise the 
foundation will have been laid not for world secu- 
rity but for the outbreak in the future of more 
devastating wars on the one hand i,ind tor soul- 
killing political and economic exploitation of some 
countries by the others on the other. We anxiously 
hope and anticipate at the same time that Chian^ 
Kai-shek will do everything possible and necessary 
to remove the edge of the criticism.s of his policy 
by friendly, apart from hostile, critics by making 
essential changes in the administrative structure 
of China which will render the Kuomintang 
Government broadbased on the democratic 

principles. . i , , 

Whether Mr, Churchill interpreted and regarded 
Marshal Chiang’s message to the. " Herald Tribune’^ 
and to the British Government in fndia as a reply 
to his Empire-preservation ideal or not cannot be 
divined though the suspicion that he <licl may not 
be entirely foundation less. But that it is an 
indirect challenge to the politicians an<] statesmen 
of Britain and America that they must utilise the 
Allied victory to evolve a world order on tiie unex* 
qeptionable principles of international co-operation 
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and equality and freedom of nations is the inevita- 
^ble conclusion to be drawn from it. Mr. Churchill 
would, however, be a wise man, the maker of a 
better world, if he modifies his view-point about 
not permitting the liquidation of the British 
Empire during his term of Prime Ministership in 
the light of Marshal Chiang’s forthright message. 
The latter represents not only the considered view 
of the accredited leader of the Chinese people who, 
according to Mr. Mike Mansfield, representative of 
President Roosevelt to China, “the only great 
leader who could unify China " but with remarkable 
precision it represents also the view-point of the 
average nationalist Indian towards world problems 
of the future. In point of fact, if the message 
were being given by an Indian leader like Mahatma 

Gandhi, Pandit Nehru or Sir T. B. Sapru, oi* any- 
one else, from the Indian point of view, he could 
not clothe it in different or more expressive langu- 
age It exemplifies the close approximation of the‘ 
thoughts of an eminent Chinese statesman to the 
thoughts and ideas that actuate the general bodv 
of Indians Both China and India i\ant and 
must possess complete freedom for themselves as- 
nations ; but at the same time they want also that 
a sincere, genuine international spirit, which 
would guarantee the freedom of every countiy and 
preserve world peace against the rapacity o dic- 
tators and totalitarian Powo'sinthefutme, sliould 
pervade the poiit-war peace settlement. 

^ Apart from the immense possibility of ^ma 
presenting a solid phalanx of opposition to an 
' attempt on the part of any nation or ^ “Ra- 
tion endeavouring to dominate woild politics foi 
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selfish ends, she is the one nation that can assume 
the lead in promoting the Pan- Asiatic h ecleration , 
referred to above. Provided the Asiatic nations* 
unerringly place before tliemselve^i the ideal of 
international peace and national ficedom for 
every nation and provided they continuously 
keep partnership in the common cause of peace 
and^ progress and not domination aiicl exploita- . 
tion as their guiding motive, an Asiatic Pedera- 
tion should be welcomed as a potential bulwark 
for the maintenance of future peace. In any 
case this will be the one answer which Europe 
and America will receive if, at this tune, they 
do not discard theories of racial superiority and 
colour bar, which constitute the worst manifesta- - 
tions of man’s injustice to man and nation’s to 
natiofi, and act up to the hif,di principles whichi 
they profess. With China in such circumstances' 
will necessarily go India, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Tibet and Burma. Otherwise too, a World Coim 
monwealthj on which men s vision are being 
increasingly focussed, presupposes some kind of 
regional federal organisation whicli will serve as 

the bases therefor and of which it will constitute 

the apex. An Asiatic Federation can be such a 
regional organisation and from that standpoint 
should commend itself to all advocates of a world 


organisation. 

India is genuinely gratified l)y the enormous 
and lively interest that her prolfiems and her 
future distiny have stimulated in other Asiatic 
countries in general and in China in particular. 
“Should freedom be denied to idtlier China or 
India, there could be no real peace in tlie world," 
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ieclared Generalissimo Chiang in his farewell 
nessage to India's people on Feburary 21, 1942, 
mcl thereby contributed to the cementing of the 
HOOO-year old intercourse between the two coun- 
Ties. M'r. Willkie in his ‘‘ One World" quoted 
' the wisest man in China " as saying that “when 
he aspiration of India for freedom was put aside 
0 some future date, it was not Great Britain that 
uffered in public esteem in the Far East, it was 
he United States." At one and the same time 
t illustrates the passionate feeling that prevails 
n China about India's freedom and contains also 
, strong though indirect reqaonstrahce to Britain 
md much more to America that the problem of 
ndia's freedom should be an important plank in 
heir present and post-war plans. While the 
)eople of India would closely watch the events in 
Ihina and earnestly hope that the Kuomingtang- 
iommunist differences would be patched up 
y^ithout delay, they welcome China's support to her 
inity and freedom. The moral justification, the 
iractical necessity and the fundamental correctness 
if the demand made on behalf of India are 
mquestionable. And what is morally justified 
md essential cannot be politically unsound or 
mpracti cable. It will be a disastrous confession 
)f moral bankruptcy if this great consideration is 
gnored by the party mainly concerned, namely, 
jreat Britain. 



CHAPTER VIII ^ 

Post-War World and India’s Status 

« +Hp pnd of what I have to say. 
I now come ^ emphasize, rather re- empha- 

It IS Jl^pstic processi^^^ of events and 

size, that in th situation created 

the overwheh S supreme opportunity 

te the United Nations, especially their leaders, 
1 • i fUPv can utilize either for transforming the 
Into a LttL, a safer and more secure place 

L well as inclivicliials will be 
security foi na humanity will live either 

absent, ^^^ere one p^t of u.man y , 

PToMea^ anrwant altl Haunted by tlW 
Se of war. The firmest fovmdaticm tor peace 
and security can be laid only on ho basis^ of a 

™.»t.in.d. w. *01 “ 

not vet the imperative fact that national prmc 
afd national ideals are an inlegral part of oiir 
Ling and that in most countries the people aie not 
nienared to abandon them completely. Ihe >nci- 
^leT natLnlhsm of large pprticms of the wed 
and of some big countries 
demands an opportunity for purposciul exp ^ 
Sion even when they may be prepared to co-ope ■ 
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fttc in the Gvolution of s, now world, ordor. It is^ 
however, imperative that nationalism should not 
be permitted to be a vicious force for the practice 
lof perverted theories of national or racial supe- 
sriority. Nationalism _of the brand for which 
tindia and Indian traditions stand from time imme- 
Imorial, which is based essentially on the principle 
lof “live and let live ", is what the world stands 
ia need of ; it must be the brand which will prove 
un effective factor in the advancement of the true 
spirit and purpose of internationalism itself. 
jWhat India stands for in this regard has been 
explained in his usual striking and picturesque 
language by India's great philosopher-educationist 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in ^he course of his speech 
at the Benares Hindu University Convocation in 
November 1942. He said : 

“ India never stood for national and cultural 
isolation. Her spiritual heights rest on 'a basis 
that embraces all hunianity. Wherever men 
love reason, shun darkness, turn towards light, 
praise virtue, despise meanness, hate vulgarity, 
kindle sheer beauty, wherever minds are sensitive, 
hearts generous, spirits free, there is India. Let 
us adopt that loyalty to humanity instead of a 
sectional devotion to one part of the human 
race." 

The exhortation which Sir S. Radhakrishnan ad- 
dressed to the youth of his country and his country- 
men in general can as well be the exhortation which 
should be addressed to the United Nations of the 
present war and particularly to their leader states, 
the United States of America, Britain, Russia and 
China. The world order to which they should set 
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, . which they can oppose to the 

their hands and ^e broadbased on the 

Axis .'^“Id ordei ahouW 

principles of cultural isolation or political 

co-operation not cultuiai They 

dommatwn 0 on of loyalty to hums- 

should enthio P (liminutive and lesser 

?lell?f fecS or racial glorification But at the 
;iml ttae they shouW make “ oani « ndeav u: 
to preserve the individuality and unucuivo oi tne 

As ^ pic . to adhere to and pro- 

mote thfs'e high idLls, which during the war they 
had beL pro4sing with 

accomplish certain things immtdialcly. 1 he tirsl 
fnd Sraost obligation that rests on them is t, 

evolvf^ew policy ws-a-iiis the coionies and tin 

dependencies whicfi are, 

trol, which will approximate te ancl accoid wt 
the principles of the Atlantic Chailcr. it i. 
fundLentelly and ethically an imanmhcing id. 
that vou can reconstruct a twciiUcta_ centur 
world with minds impregnated with nineteent 
century conceptions of diplomacy and .cojonis, 
imperialism, because it is an idea winch is base 
on the untenable principle of tl^e world being kep 
half free and half slave, i lie shedding o f this latte 
kind of mentality is indispensable for the realizatio 
of the former ideal. But there is distressing 
little evidence that among Conservative- cucles_ 
England there is it^timate henrt-searchxn^^ 
score. On the other hand there is self-satisfactioj 
self-deception, self-praise and self-emulation i 



an abundant measure in the official policy propound- 
ed by Lord Cranborne some time ago. The central 
thesis of the (then) Colonial Secretary's statement 
is that in regard to that policy “ the old idea of 
exploitation gave place to the new doctrine of trus- 
teeship/' and this he coupled with the assertion 
that “the British colonial system is not coming 
to an end." Taken together, as they can conveni- 
ently be, Lord Cranborne's statement under refe- 
rence and Mr. Churchill’s statement asserting his 
determination to prevent a liquidation of the 
British Empire, constitute the most serious and 
gloomy warnings to all whom it may concern that 
certain sections of British public opinion will make 
a last vigorous and resolute stand on behalf of 
the British Colonial Empire and for its survival 
^at the end of war. 

On the other hand each one of the points 
nnd self -pi audits of Lord Cranborne contained 
in that pronouncement individually as well as 
all of them combined are susceptible of easy 
refutation and are open to perfectly legitimate 
criticism. “The doctrine of trusteeship, as pointed 
out earlier in these pages, is a thoroughly 
discredited doctrine in the present age, whatever 
may have been its justification in the nineteenth 
century ; and unregenerate diehards resurrect 
it in times of stress and utilize it as. an argument 
to salve their imperialistic consciences. Trustee- 
ship, in any form exercised, does not bless the 
trustee, nor does it bless the subject of the trust ; 
it hardens and corrodes the souls of both. Some 
^extremely backward territories of the earth in the 
continent of Africa or some islands in the Pacific 
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be appropriate areas for the exer- 
die of tL doctrine of trusteeship by other 
Son In other areas trusteeship has so 
to been synonymous mainly with economic 
exnlchtation of their virgin , soils and natural 
rLCrcVs interspersed with periodical adumbration 
Tf Tiberd intentions and mild and harinless doses 

of self-government,, the extent and the pace of 

whfch itis claimed, are invariably detenninable 

bv the trustee himself. In any case "ot one of 
py tatJ ^ meiition(3d by Lord Cran- 

the countries spe^aiiy niciui A fripo. Cpvlon 

borne, namely. East and Wesd 

MaH-a and Fhi can be regaided as appxopn 

Malta ana J , orASiiml ion of the principle 



BurL in 194^ affords discon'Jierting illustration 
d tCmanner in which the trusteeship over those 

Regions was exercised by Britain, tlntlie other hand 

the contention that trusteeship is essential foi the 

welfare of the people of the and 

rnncititutes a condemnation of .HiitisU policy ana 
not a commendation thereof . No claim ^o enligh • 
ened safeguarding of the interests of the aiea 
Xich she had taken under trust can « Dan 

by Britain, if after decades of such liusteeshii 

the area is economically impoyenshecl and poll ■ 

cally incapable of managing its own aftors. W 
wonder at the recent Pacific Ivclatuins Conference 
and at the United Nations Confcrenco the vie. 
was vigorously expressed that subject people, 
mgard ®the professions of the trustees w. 
grave suspicion. Ihe further plea advance ) 
Lord Cranborne . that trusteeship promotes good 
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overnment of the colonies also holds precious 
ttle water. It cuts across the principle pregnant 
nth profound wisdom and statesmanship enun- 
iated by Sir Campbell Bannerman, that “good 
overnment can in no case be considered a sub- 
titute for self-government.” 

The United Nations should also decide upon 
policy with reference to the enemy countries 
diich will not be blackened by traces of vindic- 
iveness and eagerness to warp and destroy the 
itter's national souls. Towards the enemy 
oun tries, the policy should indubitably be one of 
[emolishing completely the foundations on which 
heir political structures had been erected, not the 
lestructioh of their political independence or 
national identity. While resuscitating and reno- 
vating the suppressed and down-trodden spirit 
if the common people, by infusing in them 
lOpe and confidence in the future of their own 
nalienable freedom as individuals and in the 
.ecurity and independence of their countries, by 
neans of education, propaganda and sympathetic 
landling of their problems, they should be 
nduced to cultivate a new angle of vision, to 
ibhor the vicious, soul-killing nature of the tyranny 
A^hich they had to submit to. Vindictiveness, on 
:he other hand, reminiscent of the attempt to fix 
the war guilt solely on Germany after the 1914-ia 
A^ar, breeds hatred, vengeance, despair and frus- 
tration in a, proud and self-conscious people like 
the Germans, the inevitable and inescapable sequel 
to which will be another war and the accentuation 
of the international ill-will which it is our supreme 
task now to extirpate. On this subject of the treat- 
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ment. to be accorded to Germany and Japan ^a 
considerable amount of literature is now available 
and Vansittartism had almost developed into a 
creed of unqualified vengeance against Germany. 

Dismemberment of Germany, sterilization, of the 
German population, distribution of the Germans 
over widely scattered areas and so on are sorne of 
the remedies suggested to prevent Germany from 
resorting to unprovoked aggression and provoking 
another world war in another quarter of a century. 
Occupation of Japan and parcelling it out arnong 
the United Nations, destruction of her industriaL 
potential and abolition of the institution of 
Emperorship are some of the proposals adumbrated 
in respect of Japan. The fundamental question 
is whether these vengeance-breathing remedies 
will successfully destroy the root causes of Ger- 
man and Japanese potentialities for aggression in 
future. They are rejected by most sane people 
in America and Britain as incapable of attaining 
the end in view and that view is shared by large 
sections of thoughtful Indians too. Indians, as 
a race, whether Hindus or Muslims, are not motivat- 
ed or actuated by feelings of national or individual 
hatred and they do not believe that any nation or 
people as a whole can be or is so utterly sadistic, 
so utterly cruel, so utterly given to ideal of aggian- 
dizement and making war as to be unreformahle by 
peaceful means or by being subjected to the right 
kind of education and training. Germany and 
Japan have waged an urelenting war in 
pursuit of their totalitarian policies a large 
number of German and Japanese soldiers have 
clearly resorted to the most despicable sadistic 
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’ iractices while dealing with their prisoners of war 
Jr with conquered people. But their psychology 
jn this respect is not separable from their trainings 
Education and the militaristic and racial superior- 
ty ideas, unceasingly driven into their ears from 
.heir childhood. They are in most, if not all, 
:ases the unsuspecting victims of their environ- 
Inent and their training and must be capable or 
jeing remoulded into a different kind of people by 
ystematic efforts at their reformation and by 
>u stained endeavours to inculcate into and educate 
them in the art of peace. It may be a difficult, and- 
probably prolonged, experiment, but an experi- 
ment which is worth trying in substitutioii of the 
experiment of ruthless extermination of them as- 
races or as the members of a country's population. 
The angle from which India and China look at this 
problem is indeed different from the angle from 
which the average Westerner looks at it. If Gei- 
m any under Hitler or the Japanese addicted to the 
Emperor-worship ideal have proved themselves 
to be inhuman barbarians accordirrg to ordinary 
moral conceptions, the Allied nations need not 
emulate them by givirlg a free vent to then 
vengeance complex. Even barbarians can be 
educated and turned into refined human beings by 
proper treatment. India's contribution to the 
discussion on this question will be one based on 
her immemorial traditions of ahimsa and love and 
she will undoubtedly be supported in that plan by 


some other, countries. 

Their next big task is to see that the problem 
fof India which, to an Indian like myself, consti- 
tutes the most striking and profoundly disturbing 
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interroKS-tioi^ mark staring tlie ^P- 

and challenging their immediate attention is pro- 
oerlv tackled. The justice, relevancy and import 
Unce of Indians demand for immediate transfer 
of power to her own nationals and foi complete 
freedom immediately after tire war are impossible 
'to ignore when. dispassionately considered ^ I will 
emphasize once again that what is essential is that 
the recognition of the justice of the cause must be 
concretiLd without delay as an important part 
of the United Nations’ war strategy and ^ oi 
■their peace plans. In the last Gi eat War, 

Indian armies fought side by e?ide with the 
Allied armies in different^ theaties of wai and 
made an enormons contribution to a gloriou' 
victory. Their sacrifices, however, did not succeed 
in securing a commensurate measuie of fieedon 
for their country. The Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms formulated in the wake of the last wai 
Sd a very inadequate concession to Iiidia'i 
contribution to victory in World War No. I wliih 
the Tallianwala Bagli tragedy came as an extreme 
Ty unpalatable reminder of the subordinate posi 
tion of India and as a counter-blow to the limitei 
initiative transferred to Indians by those reforms 
' Subsequent events in India have not demons 
trated that Britain's attitude to Indian freodon 
has changed in any consider aide measure. It i 
' beyond the scope of these pages to review thosi 
•events in detail. The Government^ of Indii 
' Act of 1935 is indubitably a complicated am 
•comprehensive measure of legislation ; but so fa 
' as its integral merits as a charter of freedom fo: 
India is concerned, it really withheld more that 
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t conceded in the shape of real power to‘ Indians. 
3ne part of it relating to -Federation had to be 
mspended owing to the compelling nature of the 
opposition to it from various parties for various 
reasons and the other part relating to provincial 
autonomy had to experience rough whether in 
seven provinces after a trial of only two-and-a- 
half years. The Cripps’ Mission came later, 
bringing a Draft Declaration on behalf of the 
British War Cabinet, whose single good feature 
embodying an assurance of the country’s post-war 
independence was more than counterbalanced by 
the insistent refusal of the British Government 
to demonstrate their earnestness in that regard by 
acquiescing in imperative immediate political 
changes and by the incorporation therein of the 
debilitating and disintegrating principle of pro- 
vincial secession. World War No. II found India 
eager and anxious to maximise her contribution 
to Axis vanquishment but denied an opportunity 
of doing so and her sons are willing to make sacri- 
fices in the achievement of that consummation if 
only conditions had been favourable. Indian 
soldiers, airmen' and sailors are fighting as 
gallantly, as valiantly and as steadfastly as those 
of any other Allied nations, if not better but for 
what cause most of them are unable to say. 
Their achievements have been monumentalized in 
the unqualified tributes paid to them by comman- 
ders and generals of the British race as well as by 
others and even the description of a " mercenary 
army given to it by Mr. William Philips ^as an 
indictment more of the way in ^hi^h they are 
recruited and less of their personal heroism or 
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bravery. Educated young Inchaiis as weli as 
Indian peasants and workers had enlisted in ever- 
increasing numbers in the lighting forces and 
demonstrated the inherent absurdity of the con- 
tention that Indians would not be able to defend 
their country if the British troops were withdrawn, 
Fifteen years ago at the Round 1 able Confer- 
,ences there was furious controversy even oyer the 
acccDtancc of the principle thdt J.ncli<a, s defence 
sSd be increasingly the concern of Indians 
themselves. Since then, and especially since the 
outbreak of the present war, wu have travelled 
many miles ahead and the achievements ol 
the Indian fighting men in the war are sc 
striking that none can dare dispute hereafter the 
country's capacity to undertake the defence of her 
independence. In any case that aiguiiient can- 
not be advanced by any British politician tc 
obstruct India’s attainment of freiidom.^ 

An unqualified acceptances of liKua s right tc 
manage her own affairs is the only method bj 
which India’s sacrifices for the common cause car 
be adequately reciuited. If the greater and mon 
extensive contribution of which they are capabh 
is not made by Indians, it should be asciibec 
primarily to British policy, which stands in th( 
way of its evocation. Iho dinnand made bj 
Indian political parties in regard to the country '5 
freedom, must, therefore, be interpreted as com' 
plementary to and as an extension of the unspo- 
ken demand for the same purpose made by In dial 
fighting men from different parts of tlie countij 
and belonging to different communities througl 
their heroic deeds on the fields of battle. As a 
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matter of fact, among these latter the fire of patrio- 
tism burns as brightly and as greatly as among 
the politically-minded sections. There is among 
them as keen and unbounded a desire for their 
country's independence from extraneous control 
as among the generality of the civilian population 
'and the unity that prevails amongthem transcends 
all communal business which was our political life. 
Considered in this light the attitude of some of 
bur countrymen towards the present war, and 
particularly towards those who have enlisted for 
service therein, is a matter for profound regret. 
For their attitude the justification consists, how- 
ever, in Britain’s dismal failure in the past to ful- 
fil her own promises and assurances to India 
and her disinclination to be unequivocally clear 
regarding India’s independence after the war. 
Legitimately it can be asserted by Indians that 
Britain has on too many occasions in the past 
made promises to India with the lips only to be 
broken to the heart. 

And then there is another vital factor which 
aggravates India's suspicions of Britain's inten- 
tions instead of reassuring her. I believe, that it 
involves incalculable injury to Britain's reputa- 
tion for moral candour and her prestige for politi- 
cal honesty if the impression, which already is 
widely prevalent, gains further ground that she 
offered some terms of political settlement to India 
when the war situation was slightly discouraging 
for her or when enemy action was imminent or 
threatened against India in the beginning ^ of 
1942 and withdrew them as soon as the situation 
improved and the danger receded. Sir Stafford 
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Cripps arrived in India with his ill-fated offer 
when a Japanese invasion of India was generally 
supposed to be in the offing and when the lUnited 
Nations' military fortunes reached a low ebb in 
the Far East with the conquest of Malaya and the 
capitulation of Singapore. But by a coincidence 
the negotiations broke down and the offer was 
withdrawn when the Japanese fleet sustained a 
j- 0 Ygi'S 6 in the Bay of Bengal aiad the ait, 
attacks over Colombo proved a costly adventure 
for Japan which neutfalixed and crippled her cjfpa* 
city for undertaking an invasion of India at least 
for the time being. Similarly it is clear from all 
accounts that the war danger had receded from 
the Indian borders and Indian shores at least 
for some time to come because Japan had 
sustained serious naval reverses in the Solomon 
islands and their attempted “ token " invasion of 
India in the middle of 1944 was successfully 
repelled and ended in a dismal failure and 
the Allies' advance into Burma is making satis- 
factory headway. The British (government 
might, therefore, feel that tlioy can afford to 
allow the Indian problem to take care of itself 
and that they need not worry themselves much 
about the promotion of a settlement now that the 
plans for reconquest of Burma, by the ST^.A.C. are 
prospering. An attitude like this is, however, the 
limit of short-sighted reactionarism and petty- 
fogging political evasion, which it should be 
difficult to associate with Mr. Churchill, who has 
been the principal driving force behind Britain's 
unflagging resistance to Axis aggression but with 
which his name has in fact become associated. 
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It is a fundamentally hand-to-mouth policy un- 
, worthy of Britain to follow and unworthy of being 
followed by her in the case of a country like 
India. 

We in this country also regard it as of pre- 
eminent importance that India should have 
been represented in her own right at the San 
Francisco Conference and at the council table 
around which would congregate the representa- 
tives of the United Nations to negotiate and 
formulate the terms of peace when the present 
clash of arms has terminated in victory in the East 
also. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has in 
recent months been assiduousty publicizing and 
propagandizing this point of view and has served 
in a large measure to focus public attention thereon. 
sThat India’s representatives at the Peace 
‘Conference cannot be expected to play the part of 
gramophone registering the desires and the will of 
an extraneous authority like the Secretary of State 
for India and incapacitated by reason of the poli- 
rical subordination of their country from making 
^ any specific and independent contribution to the 
evolution of the peace structure. They must be 
yie chosen of the Indian people and they must be 
in a position to speak out, without fear or favour 
and with, a genuine understanding of the great 
issues at stake the real mind and express the 
real will of the Indian people and impress on the 
world how and why India regards the recurrence 
of world- enveloping and world-destroying wars 
as periodical menaces to man’s progress and' 
^spiritual evolution to a higher and nobler life and 
how they should be avoided. Mass murder on an 
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unprecedented scale even for such mass murder . 
which modern wars evolve is patently repugnan"^ 
"to this evolutionary process. \ 

It is impossible for human piogiess in the 
real sense of the term to be a sustained and 
continuous process' when every, quarter of a 
century what has been achieved in the, 
previous interval of peace is destroyed by the 
forces of hell and retrogression let loose. All 
religions abhor this process of man s scientific ani 
inventive genius being prostituted for the oblite- 
ration of man himself though it may be recogniz-, 
ed that war is an essential evil in ceitain ciicum- 
stances. Christ preached peace, good-will and 
purposeful love among God s creation , but that 
Christian civilization has regrettably departed to 
such an extent from Christ’s preachings of peaci; 
and good-will among men that it elevates destruy 
tive war to the po.sition of the principal 
method of settling man’s disputes with man and 
nation’s disputes with nation is a most damaging 
and distressing indictment of that civilization. 
Hindu philosophy has from time immemoria! 
induced a feeling of hatefnlness towards war foi 
the sake of war among the followers of that religion 
and permeated with this feeling, Indian icpiesen- 
tatives will place before the world, provided they 
are afforded a satisfactory opportunity, the lofty 
principles of human brotherhood, respect for the 
individual as individual and justice, which aietie 
■essential ingredients of lasting and permanent 
■ peace. This consideration should impress itsell 
on the leaders of the United Nations, on whose 
shoulders will devolve, the responsibility for post- 
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reconstruction, so that they can rea,lize the 
imi^ense need for securing India's presence at the 
coil fa bulat ions for peace as an independent and 
f^^edom-en joying land. 

the ideal of international peace the most 
practical and most conspicuous contribution that 
Inciia can be depended upon to make will be the 
P^'inciple of non-violence. Apparently violence is 
inln^rent in the law of nature and war in general 
^ modern war in particular is a gruesome evi- 
d^:n.ce of the manner in which that law manifests 
itself in international affairs. Elimination of wars 
wl:iich will be a primaiy factor in cementing inter- 
na-fional co-operation in the future, can be an 
accomplished fact when, firstly, the root causes of 
WQ-ir are destroyed, and, secondly, when violence 
an d war as methods of reconciling international 
^ant agonisms are substituted by non-violence and 
settlement by negotiation. At present the real 
significance of true non-violence is vitiated by 
large sections of public opinion in the world, and 
even in India, regarding it from the wrong per- 
spective and by the entirely misleading notions 
exit ert allied of its implications. One of these 
notions is that it, justifies abject and humiliating 
sum render of peace-loving nations to international 
brigandism and that it involves pacifism of the 
ex: tr erne variety, which may have its roots in 
n actional cowardice. That is a wholly wrong 
a,pp roach to a great principle | on the other hand the 
rn 01*0 appropriate way of looking at it is to consider 
noxi -violence not as justifying a nerveless and 
l<3.oc't:rinaive pacifism but as a dynamic, forceful 
principle of conduct which demands that men 
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should strive for peace and promotion of goodwill 
by neutralizing the aggressive intentions of dicta- 
tm-s and totalitarian powers. Let interMtional 
iustice prevail; let all nations feel that they are 
Iqual to one another ; let the root causes of 
Mtional cupidity be eradicated and directly you 
have non-violence in action as a preservative of 
peace And since non-violence of this character 
Fs broadbased on respect for law, righteous and 
iust law, it will be realized that it is the best 
Method for establishing international law on a 
^und basis and preventing gratuitous violations 
Tits obligations by power-proud ot "iitoristi- 
cally-ininded nations. It is indubitable that orie 
of the guarantees for the preservation of peace is 
respect for law on the part of riations even^as 
^Spect for law among individualsis the guarantee 
for^ social security and peace. For enforcing us 
respect the establishment of an International Court 
of Justice, with sufficient sanctions behind it, will 
appear essential. Into the post-war peace structure 
should, therefore, be woven the constitution o 
such a legal machinery which can effectively main- 
tain the principle of Interiiational Rule of Law. 

An attitude of non-violence offthe nature men- 
tioned is what the world as a whole needs to culti- 
vate most, so as to lencl point to the tremendoiii 
revulsion of feeling that is engendered in meni 
minds by the hates, the discords and more that 
all by the distress and the destruction that tlif 
war has produced. India as the spiritual hom< 
of the non-violence ideal has a nearly 3000-yeai 
old history behind her. World-famous teachen 
like the Buddha and Mahavira transformed noa 
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Violence into a bed-rock principle of the religions 
:hey founded and propagated. In the present 
:entury, Mahatma Gandhi, the prophet of Indian 
rationalism, has re-emphasized and renovated 
that doctrine and has spent almost a life- time 
endeavouring to inculcate its significance and 
beneficialness in the conduct of man^s affairs. To 
ascertain the exact extent of the success of his 
preachings in this regard is a difficult process at 
present, but the psychological effects it has pro- 
duced among large sections of the Indian popula- 
tion, including even those who are not directly the 
Mahatma's disciples in politics, constitute a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Indian public life during 
the last two-and-a-half decades. These years of 
India's political history bear ample and convinc- 
ing testimony to the influence that non-violence 
has exerted on people's thoughts and modes oi 
Life, though it is possible that it could easily have 
been greater if its underlying implications are more 
widely appreciated. 

It must be admitted at the same time that the 
ideal is susceptible not merely of a limited or> 
parochial application but possesses a universal 
significance. In the consideration of the problems 
of permanent peace and post-war reconstruction 
it therefore follows that a firm adherence to’ non- 
violence will produce wholly satisfactory and 
salutary repercussions on world peace. Ceaselessly 
humanity has been striving to attain conditions 
in which human concord, brotherhood and co-ope- 
ration will predominantly prevail. But its search 
for these conditions has proved so far elusive and 
illusory. Scientific progress while tending to pro- 
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. 1 -hnnniDPSs has been exploited also to ' 
mote ^ for attaining destructive . 

aggravate It is a tremendous 

;S" si- ;»> oil 

*“L» - “r«~Sl,“n,°nr;“o 2 

love, " of all times. It will 

"duty -d her in-ivilege to 

these considerations and to stcme accept 

Once again the above analysis leads us to the 
in-Sstibll and vital conch^ion 'mt fc^s^free- 
dnm is a preliminaiy po^i'Ul , , 1 , 

ma™e her contribution to this great and grand 
Sinsummation. In the absence of an mrwavering 
and unflinching , advocate even 
contestable merit are liable to '"S ™ 

and unappreciative opposition or indiHorence to 
thL At the Peace .Conference table, unless 

ttoe is purpdseful idealism animating and guid- 

iL thosfp^esent, frayed tempers and vengefn, 
.plrt7ie likely to get the better of statesman- 
dhlD and the Lgh ideals oft-professed during i 
Period of war Democracy, freedom and justic, 
Sd other war-time slogans vociferously proc^m 
edbv politicians stand even now in dangerof hem 
releeated to the status of platitudes to be bandiei 

Ibout and probably ultimately bundled out, as i 

happened at the time of the formulation of 
ffiy of Versailles. A free India s representa 
tives, on the other hand, will be able to tjj 

assembled peace-makers to oon-violence as 

' basic principle of lasting peace. As ™ 
am terribly anxious, not only foi the sake o 
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own country but for the sake of humanity at 
large, that through the cussedness of reactionary 
British diehards or unimaginative Indian political 
partisans, India should not be prevented from 
fulfilling her mission in the interests of the most 
colossal of all causes — blasting and permanent peace, 
aiKi freedom, progress and prosperity of nations. 



